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While  the  number  of  cigarettes 
manufactured  has  risen  appreciably 
in  the  past  decade,  the  quantity  of  un- 
stemmed  tobacco  leaf  used  for  mak- 
ing them  has  declined.  This  resulted 
mainly  from  (1)  technological  devel- 
opments which  made  possible  the 
use  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  mid- 
ribs of  leaves  (stems)  and  small 
fragments  or  particles  of  tobacco, 
and  (2)  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  tobacco  column  of  cigarettes  with 
filter  tips  as  compared  with  all-to- 
bacco cigarettes  which  were  pre- 
dominant in  the  early  1950's.  (For 
data  depicted  in  chart,  see  table  5.) 
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SUMMARY 

The  I963-6U  supplies  of  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco- -the  two  big-volume 
tobaccos --V7ill  be  about  3  and  6  percent  larger,  respectively,  than  for  I962-63. 
Carryovers  of  both  flue-cured  and  burley  are  the  largest  in  5  years.     The  flue- 
cured  crop  is  moderately  smaller  than  last  year's  crop  but  the  burley  crop  as 
indicated  September  1  will  top  last  year's  record. 

The  1963-6^+  total  supplies  of  fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  and  cigar 
filler  types  may  be  slightly  or  moderately  above  I962-63  but  supplies  of  most 
cigar  binder  and  the  wrapper  types  likely  will  be  smaller  than  in  I962-63.  The 
1963-6^  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 


Consumption  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  in  I963  is  expected  to  exceed  I962  . 
but  declines  are  indicated  for  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.     ConsxHiiption  of  scrap 
che-'.'rLng  tobacco  may  top  last  year  but  use  of  plug  chewing  tobacco  continues  to 
trend  downward. 
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Continuing  favorable  levels  of  employment  and  income  and  population  in- 
creases are  major  factors  that  will  favor  further  rises  in  cigarette  and  cigar 
consumption  in  I96U.    A  report  on  smoking  and  health  is  being  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  experts  for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  announced  that  the  report  is  scheduled  for  completion 
and  submission  to  the  Surgeon  General  by  the  end  of  1963-     I'Jhether  the  outlook 
for  tobacco  products  will  be  modified  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  this  report 
cannot  be  foreseen  until  its  contents  are  made  kjiow.  and  can  be  carefiilly 
appraised. 

The  1963  output  of  cigarettes  is  estimated  at  550  billion — about  ik^ 
billion  over  19^2,  and  a  new  high.    U.S.  smokers  are  expected  to  consume  about 
523  billion  cigarettes --almost  3  percent  more  than  in  1962--\';hile  most  of  the 
remainder  will  be  exported.    Retail  cigarette  prices  were  increased  dirring 
April -July  19^3  t)y  varying  amounts  due  to  a  number  of  raises  in  State  and  local 
taxes  on  cigarettes  and  a  general  advance  in  prices  of  nonfilter  tip  cigarettes 
at  the  manufacturer  level. 

The  1963  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  is  estimated  at  about 
7,170  million- -about  1^  percent  over  the  level  of  the  previous  3  years  v:hen 
cigar  consmption  showed  little  change.    There  are  still  sizable  stocks  of  Cuban 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  (brought  here  prior  to  the  embargo)  so  that  Cuban 
tobacco  will  continue  to  be  used  in  cigars  for  some  time  yet.    However,  sig- 
nificantly larger  quantities  of  other  cigar  tobaccos  are  being  used  in  cigar 
manufacture  than  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Output  of  smoking  tobacco  in  I963  is  estimated  at  about  69^  million 
pounds--2  percent  below  I962  and  the  lowest  this  century.    With  consumer  in- 
comes at  high  levels,  no  appreciable  increase  in  consumption  of  smoking  tobacco 
seems  likely  in  the  year  ahead.    However,  imported  smoking  tobaccos --usually 
higher  priced  than  domestic  brands --continue  to  gain. 

Output  of  che^d-ng  tobacco  in  I963  raay  be  near  65  million  poiinds- -about 
the  same  as  in  I962.    Production  of  scrap  chewing  tobacco  (52  percent  of  the 
total)  is  likely  to  be  up  some,  but  this  seems  likely  to  be  largely  offset  by  a 
further  decline  in  output  of  plug  chewing  tobacco. 

Output  of  snuff  in  I963  is  estimated  at  about  32^-  million  po\inds--2  per- 
cent lower  than  in  I962  and  probably  the  smallest  output  since  1915-  The  down- 
trend is  expected  to  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  foreign  market  is  usually  the  outlet  for  25  to  30  percent  of  U.S. 
tobacco.    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  year  19^3  may  total 
505  million  pounds  (about  570  million  pounds  farm-sales  wel^t) — approximately 
8  percent  above  I962  when  they  were  second  lowest  in  8  years.     Contributing  to 
the  expected  pickup  in  exports  this  year  are  the  better  quality  of  the  I963 
flue -cured  crop  compared  with  that  of  19^2,  reduced  flue -cured  crops  of  major 
foreign  producers,  and  lower  stocks  of  U.S.  flue-cured  in  the  United  Klngdom-- 
the  leading  foreign  market.    Viewed  over  the  longer  term,  increasing  competition 
from  foreign-producing  areas  and  various  trade  restrictions  of  Importing  coxm- 
trles  are  likely  to  continue  to  affect  U.S.  tobacco  exports  adversely.    Any  fur- 
ther narrowing  of  the  quality  gap  between  U.S.  flue -cured  and  foreign  flue -cured 
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tobacco  entering  world  trade  would  impair  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  leaf. 
On  the  favorable  side  are  the  continuing  rise  in  world  cigarette  consumption 
and  the  improving  economic  levels  in  many  countries. 

The  1963  crop  price  support  levels  for  the  eligible  kinds  of  tobacco  are 
1  percent  above  I962.    The  1964  price  support  levels  v/ill  be  calculated  by  in- 
creasing the  supports  that  were  in  effect  for  the  1959  crop  so  that  they  reflect 
the  advance  in  the  parity  index  from  1959  to  its  average  level  for  calendar 
years  1961,  I962,  and  1963-    The  parity  index  measures  the  average  change  over 
time  in  prices  of  commodities  and  services  commonly  bought  by  farm  families .  If 
the  parity  index  continues  near  its  recent  level  for  the  remainder  of  19^3 ^ 
over-all  price  supports  for  I96U  tobacco  \j±11  be  up  about  1  percent  from  19^3 
levels . 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce  the  l^Gk  marketing  quota  and 
acreage  allotment  for  flue -cured  tobacco  by  December  1,  19^3;  for  burley,  fire- 
cured,  dark  air-cured,  sun-cured,  the  eligible  cigar  types,  and  for  Maryland 
tobacco,  196k    quotas  must  be  announced  by  February  1,  l^Gk. 

Carryover  of  flue -cured  on  July  1,  19^3^  ^-^^  nearly  a  tenth  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  and  largest  since  1958"    The  I963  crop  is  estimated  to  be  7  per- 
cent smaller  than  last  year  it  ms  third  largest  on  record.    Acreage  is 
dov/n  5  percent  (reflecting  the  cut  in  allotments)  and  yields  per  acre  are  aver- 
aging lower  than  last  year  in  some  producing  areas .     Drought  conditions  have 
reduced  yields  considerably  in  the  Old  and  Middle  Belts.    Total  disappearance 
of  flue -cured  during  I962-63  was  do\m  nearly  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier, 
mainly  due  to  the  drop  in  exports.    Exports  in  l.^G'^-Gh  are  expected  to  show  some 
recovery.    Marketings  began  in  late  July.    Through  September  20,  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  crop  had  been  marketed.    The  average  price  througti  that  date  i/as 
58.0  cents  per  pound,  compared  with    59.5  cents  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  season.    About  9-9  percent  of  deliveries  have  been  placed  under  Government 
loan  thus  far  this  season,  compared  with  8.7  percent  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  earlier . 

Carryover  of  burley  on  October  1,  19^3^  is  estimated  to  be  about  8  per- - 
cent  above  a  year  earlier  and  largest  since  1958.    The  I963  crop  is  estimated  to 
be  1-|-  percent  above  last  year's  record  outturn.    Disappearance  of  burley  in  I962- 
63  may  be  about  2  percent  larger  than  in  I96I-62  and  above  any  previous  year. 
Burley  marketings  usually  start  in  late  November. 

Carryover  of  Maryland  tobacco  may  be  a  tenth  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
but  the  1963  harvest  due  mainly  to  drought  conditions  may  be  down  nearly  one- 
fifth  from  the  relatively  large  I962  crop. 

The  October  1,  19^3^  carryovers  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos 
are  likely  to  be  a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier  but  otherwise  the  lowest  in 
many  years.    The  I963  crops  of  fire-cured  and  sim-cured  tobacco  in  Virginia  are 
smallest  in  several  years  due  to  drought  conditions.    Moderately  increased  pro- 
duction in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  raises  total  production  of  fire -cured  and  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  a  little  above  last  year. 
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The  increase  in  carryover  of  Pennsylvania  filler  tobacco  more  than  off- 
sets the  indicated  drop  in  production  and  total  1963-64  supply  of  this  type 
may  he  up  a  little  from  1962-63-     Estimated  I962-63  disappearance  of  Pennsyl- 
vania filler  tobacco  rose  moderately  from  the  lo^v  I96I-62  level.    The  I963 
production  of  Ohio  filler  is  do\m  some^  but  together  \i±th  the  carryover  ^vill 
provide  about  the  same  total  supply  as  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  foreign-gro-wn  cigar  tobaccos  other  than  Cuban  A^ere  increased 
ap-oreciably  the  past  year.    Principal  sources  ^•Jere  the  Philippine  Republic, 
Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Indonesia. 

Carryovers  of  Connecticut  Valley  cigar  binder  types  continued  to  decline 
and  supplies  are  below  any  previous  year.     In  Wisconsin,  I963  production  of 
binder  types  is  estimated  to  be  moderately  beloiv  last  year.    Total  supply  of 
Southern  Wisconsin  tobacco  -will  be  fairly  near  that  of  a  year  ago  but  there 
probably  will  be  a  smaller  supply  of  Northern  Wisconsin  tobacco  for  1963-64 
than  for  I962-63. 

The  1963 -64  supply  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade -grown  wrapper  is  down  a 
little  and  that  of  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  is  down  moderately  from  I962-63. 
Supplies  of  both  are  the  lowest  in  k  years. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Cigarettes 

The  1963  output  of  cigarettes  is  estimated  at  550  billion — about  ik^ 
billion  above  I962  and  a  record  high.    The  increase  is  roughly  double  the  un- 
usually small  gain  from  I96I  to  I962  but  still  below  the  annual  increases  from 
1956  to  1961.    The  1963  cigarette  consumption  (including  that  of  overseas 
forces)  is  estimated  at  about  523  billion— 95  percent  of  the  total  output. 
This  is  almost  3  percent  above  I962— significantly  above  the  1  percent  gain  a 
year  earlier  and  more  in  line  with  the  annual  rates  of  gain  in  I956-6I. 

Continuing  high  levels  of  incomes    and  the  increasing  popvilation  are 
major  factors  tending  to  raise  cigarette  cons\amption .     These  factors  seem  likely 
to  favor  a  further  rise  in  1964.    A  report  on  smoking  and  health  is  being 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  experts  for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.     The  Public  Health  Service  has  announced  that  the  report  is  scheduled 
for  completion  and  submission  to  the  Surgeon  General  by  the  end  of  1963-  tfliether 
or  not  the  outlook  for  cigarette  consumption  will  be  modified  to  any  appreciable 
extent  by  this  report  cannot  be  foreseen  until  its  contents  are  made  kno^m  and 
can  be  carefully  appraised. 

Prices  of  nonfilter  tip  cigarettes  were  increased  by  manufacturers  in 
April  and  May.    These  were  the  first  price  increases  at  the  manufacturer  level 
since  mid-195T.    At  the  retail  level,  prices  for  regular-size  nonfilter  tips 
rose  moderately  and  in  most  cases  prices  for  king-size  nonfilter  tips  rose 
slightly  on  carton  (lO  packs)  sales. 
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Table  1. — Cigarettes:    Total  output,  domestic  consumption, 
shipments  and  exports  for  specified  periods 


]             Shipments  to 

Period 

:  Total 

;  Domestic 

Overseas  [ 

Puerto  Rico 

[  Exports 

•  OUtDUt 

consuiuTDtion 

'  forces  and 

and  U.  S. 

other  1/ 

islands  2/ 

•  Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

1  Qhl 

?6Q.7 

335.4 

10.4 

1.1 

22.8 

:  386.8 

348.5 

12.0 

1.7 

25.2 

I9U9 

:  385.0 

351.8 

12.0 

1.7 

19.5 

IQSO 

:  392.0 

360.2 

15.6 

1.9 

l4.3 

1  QSl 

*  4l8.8 

379.7 

20.1 

2.0 

16.8 

i4-35.5 

394.1 

21.7 

1.9 

16.4 

IQS^  : 

423.1 

386.8 

T  Q  0 

lo.o 

2.0 

16.2 

195^  : 

to. 8 

368.7 

15.9 

1.8 

15.4 

1955  : 

U12.3 

382.1 

13.2 

2.0 

15.1 

1956  : 

k2k,2 

393.2 

13.3 

2.0 

15.7 

1957  : 

^^2.3 

409.4 

13.7 

2.1 

17.0 

1958  : 

il-70.1 

436.4 

13.4 

2.2 

18.1 

1959  : 

^9.9 

453.7 

13.7 

2.5 

19.6 

i960  : 

506.9 

470.1 

l4.3 

2.5 

20.2 

1961  : 

528.3 

488.1 

14.6 

2.8 

22.2 

1962  : 

535.5 

494.5 

13.9 

3.1 

24.1 

1963  3/  : 

550.0 

509.0 

l4.3 

3.2 

23.5 

Fiscal  year 

Year  endine' 

June  : 

1959  : 

479.5 

444.3 

14.3 

2.3 

18.4 

i960  : 

506.1 

468.6 

l4.2 

2.5 

20,1 

1961  : 

518.0 

479.4 

14.1 

2.7 

21.6 

1962  : 

529.9 

488.4 

l4.l 

3.0 

23.4 

1963  V  : 

543.7 

503.0 

l4.o 

3.1 

23.4 

1/  Also  includes  ship  stores  and  small  tax-exempt  categories. 
2/  Includes  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Wake,  and  Canton  and 
Enderbury  Islands. 

3/  Preliminary  estimate.    4/  Subject  to  revision. 


Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  2. — Cigarettes  and  all  tobacco  products:    Consunrption  per  capita, 
15  years  and  over  (including  overseas  forces),  and  indexes,  1925-63 


Year 

:    Cigarettes  l/ 

\    All  tobacco 
products  1/ 

\  Cigarettes 

\  (number)  (pounds) 

\    kH.  tobacco 
1  products 

:  Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

 ( Indexes— 1957-59=100)  

1925 

:  996 

2.84 

8.87 

27 

33 

82 

1926 

:  1.093 

2.96 

8.82 

30 

34 

81 

1927 

:  1,17^ 

3.53 

9.07 

32 

39 

oil 
84 

1928 

:  1,254 

3.45 

8.79 

34 

40 

81 

1929 

:  1,382 

3.75 

9.04 

38 

44 

83 

1930 

:  1,365 

3.87 

8.88 

37 

45 

1931 

:  1,288 

3.67 

8.48 

35 

43 

78 

1932 

:  1,1^7 

3.15 

7.58 

31 

37 

70 

1933 

:  1,230 

3.23 

7.53 

33 

oQ 
30 

70 

I93I+ 

:  1,368 

3.64 

8.03 

37 

42 

74 

1935 

:  l,i^3 

3.90 

8.00 

39 

45 

rrl. 
74 

1936 

1,618 

4.40 

8.61 

)i  1. 

51 

oO 

1937 

:  1,704 

4.62 

8.76 

\,c 

HO 

54 

Q-i 
81 

1938 

1,688 

4.54 

8.53 

46 

53 

79 

1939 

:  1,755 

4.76 

8.64 

55 

80 

19hO 

■  1,828 

4.95 

8.91 

50 

56 

19in 

2,072 

5.64 

9.i^7 

56 

o4 

87 

19^2 

2,lt00 

6.75 

10.42 

65 

77 

96 

19^3 

2,750 

7.49 

10.95 

75 

Qn 
05 

101 

I9hk 

2,832 

7.57 

10.74 

11 

06 

99 

19^5  : 

3,223 

8.86 

12.16 

QQ 
OC) 

101 

112 

19^^ 

3,228 

8.83 

11.77 

QQ 

c>o 

101 

109 

19^7  ! 

3,203 

8.56 

11.35 

57 

oQ 
90 

105 

19^^ 

3,293 

8.85 

11.61 

90 

101 

107 

19'^9  : 

3,275 

8.90 

11.50 

89 

101 

106 

1950  : 

3,322 

9.00 

11.59 

90 

103 

107 

1951  : 

3,529 

9.37 

11.87 

96 

107 

110 

1952  : 

3,661 

9.84 

12.35 

100 

112 

111. 

114 

1953  : 

3,559 

9.76 

12.20 

9  ( 

111 

195^  : 

3,339 

9.03 

11.41 

91 

103 

105 

1955  : 

3,386 

8.93 

11.28 

92 

102 

104 

1956  : 

3,434 

8.80 

10.96 

93 

100 

101 

1957  : 

3,526 

8.65 

10.71 

96 

99 

99 

1958  : 

3,696 

8.84 

10.92 

101 

101 

101 

1959  : 

3,801 

8.83 

10.87 

103 

101 

100 

i960  : 

3,888 

8.99 

10.97 

106 

103 

101 

1961  : 

3,985 

9.20 

11.15 

108 

105 

103 

1962  : 

3,958 

9.00 

10.85 

108 

103 

ICQ 

1963  2/  : 

4,005 

9.03 

10.89 

109 

103 

101 

1/  The  weight  represents  the  unstemmed  processing-weight  equivalent  of  the  tobacco, 
2/    Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table   7  • — Disposable  personal  income,  consumer  expenditures  for  tobacco 

products,  and  percentages,  1939-63 


Disposa- 
ble 
personal 


Consumer  expenditures  for 
tobacco  products 


Tobacco  product  expenditures 
as  percentage  of  disposable 
personal  income 


income  " 

Total  : 

Ciga-  \ 
rettes  [ 

Cigars 

;  other 
.  h' 

Total 

\  Ciga- 
*  rettes 

Cigars 

■  Other 
.  1/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1939 

70,kkh 

1,767 

1,207 

261 

299 

2.51 

1.71 

0.37 

0.43 

19hO 

76,076 

1,883 

1,316 

265 

302 

2.48 

1.73 

.35 

.40 

19^1 

92,982 

2,108 

1,518 

2o4 

306 

2.27 

1.63 

•  31 

•  33 

19^2 

117,516 

2,381 

1,773 

305 

303 

2.03 

1.51 

.26 

.26 

19^3 

133,5^7 

2,677 

2,024 

'-i  r-  0 

358 

295 

2.00 

1.51 

•  27 

.22 

19^^ 

1 46,761 

2,717 

2,025 

k02 

290 

1.85 

1.38 

.27 

.20 

19^5 

150,355 

2,972 

2,208 

hk3 

321 

1.98 

1.47 

.30 

.21 

194-6 

160, 569 

3;  478 

2,656 

51+2 

2o0 

2.17 

1.65 

•  34 

.lo 

19^7 

170,113 

3,869 

3,oUU 

278 

2.27 

1.79 

.32 

.16 

I9U8 

189, 300 

^,155 

3,319 

540 

200 

2.19 

1-75  . 

•  29 

•  15 

19^9 

109,654 

k ,  272 

3,4-63 

520 

2  09 

2.25 

1.83 

.27 

•  15 

1950 

207,655 

^,^32 

3,626 

514 

292 

2.13 

1.74 

.25 

.14 

1951 

227 , kQl 

^,7^3 

3,93^ 

r—  ^ 

526 

283 

2.09 

1.73 

•  23 

•  13 

1952 

238,71^ 

5,153 

U,326 

282 

2.16 

1.81 

•  23 

.12 

1953 

252,474- 

5,365 

^,537 

560 

260 

2.12 

1.79 

.22 

.11 

d  . 

L.  Id. 

.  dX. 

1  n 
.  xu 

1955  ■ 

27k, kk8 

5,350 

5U9 

257 

1.95 

1.66 

.20 

•  09 

1956 

292,9^2 

5,638 

h,8k3 

553 

242 

1.92 

1.65 

.19 

.08 

1957 

308,791 

6,o6i^ 

5,267 

557 

240 

1.96 

1.70 

.18 

.08 

1958 

317, 92i^ 

6,iioo 

5,564 

581 

255 

2.01 

1.75 

.18 

.08 

1959 

337,li+5 

6,91+0 

6,036 

625 

279 

2.06 

1.79 

.19 

.08 

i960 

31^9,889 

7,323 

6,38i+ 

647 

292 

2.09 

1.82 

.19 

.08 

1961 

36U,l+33 

7,571 

6,635 

633 

303 

2.08 

1.82 

.18 

.08 

1962 

38U,iiUo 

7,75^ 

6,788 

6U6 

320 

2.02 

1.77 

.17 

.08 

1963 

2/ii00;000 

8,080 

7,100 

660 

320 

2.02 

1.77 

.17 

.08 

1/  Smoking,  chewing,  and  snuff. 

2/  Second  quarter  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate, 
*  Preliminary  indication. 


Basic  data,  but  not  the  I963  tobacco  expenditure  estimates,  from  United  States  De- 
jjajrtment  of  Commerce . 
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Bet"ween  late  May  and  early  July,  additional  retail  price  increases  on 
cigarettes  (both  filter  and  nonfilter)  occurred  in  13  States,  We"w  York  City, 
and  St.  Louis,  due  to  higher  State  and  City  tax  levies  on  cigarettes. 

In  1963 ;  consumer  expenditures  for  cigarettes  (not  including  overseas 
use)  are  likely  to  he  around  $7«1  billion — about  $312  million  above  I962  (see 
table  7).     Cigarettes  account  for  about  seven-eighths  of  total  expenditures  for 
tobacco  products.    Approximately       percent  of  the  expenditure  for  cigarettes 
at  retail  goes  for  cigarette  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government,  k'J  States,  and  to 
a  number  of  local  governments  that  levy  such  taxes. 

Cigarette  consujnption  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  consumption  figure  by  the  population  I5  years  and  over  (including  Armed 
Forces  overseas).     For  1963^  the  estimated  number  consumed  per  capita  is  005 
(about  200  packs) — up  1  percent  from  I962  and  slightly  above  the  previous  high 
of  1961.     (Average  consujDption  per  smoker,  of  course,  i-jould  be  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  per  capita  figure.)    A  tentative  estimate  of  the  unstemmed  tobacco 
eq.uivalent  of  cigarettes  consujued  per  capita  is  9-03  pounds — slightly  above 
1962.     (See  table  2.)    Over  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  cigarettes  consumed 
per  capita  has  risen  about  12  percent,  but  measured  in  pounds  of  unstemmed  to- 
bacco, consumption  per  capita  has  declined  about  7  percent.    This  has  come  a- 
bout  principally  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  entire  leaf,  including  the 
midrib  (stem),  is  used  than  formerly  and  because  filter  tip  cigarettes,  which 
have  gained  over  55  percent  of  the  market,  contain  less  tobacco  than  nonfilter 
tips. 

Exports  of  cigarettes  in  I963  are  estimated  at  about  23f  billion — do"vm 
a  little  from  I962  \'}hen  they  l^;ere  highest  on  record  (except  for  tvo  years  just 
after  World  War  II  t/hen  large  shipments  "were  made,  particularly  to  the  Philip- 
pines, to  relieve  shortages).    Cigarette  exports  represent  about  the  eq.uivalent 
of  55  million  pounds  (farm-sales  "vjeight)  of  U.  S.  tobacco. 

Tobacco  Used  For  Cigarettes 

Tables  k,  5  and  6  contain  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  tobacco  used  in 
cigarettes,  the  q.uantities  per  unit  of  output,  and  the  percentage  distribution 
by  kinds  of  tobacco.     For  background  and  discussion  of  the  data  contained  in 
these  tables,  see  the  article  entitled  "Tobacco  Used  for  Cigarettes''  in  the 
September  I962  Tobacco  Situation,  pages  21-25. 

Cigars  and  Cigarillos 

The  1963  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  is  estimated  at  about  7^170 
million — II5  million  more  than  in  I962  and  the  highest  in  kO  years.    This  rep- 
resents a  gain  of  about  Ig  percent  over  the  level  of  the  previous  3  years,  -when 
cigar  consumption  showed  little  change.    Assisted  by  favorable  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  personal  incomes,  cigar  consumption  is  expected  to  continue  to  gain 
gradually  during  196^. 

United  States  and  Puerto  Rican  factories  produce  all  except  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  cigars  consu.med  by  U.  3.  smokers;  cigar  imports  amount  to  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total. 
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Table  8  • — Large  cigars  and  cigarillos:    Output  and  consumption 

for  specified  periods 


Period 

;        Factories  in  the 
:          United  States  l/ 

From 
Puerto 

Rico: 
taxable 

Imports  for 
consumption 

Exports 

Total 
con- 
sumption 

3/ 

:  Total 
:  output 

Removals 

■    Tax-  \  Tax- 
able \  exempt 

Total  : 
2/  : 

From 
Philippine 
Republic 

■    Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1947 

.  5,612 

5,584 

41 

6 

12 

3 

19 

5,624 

1940 

5,788 

5,728 

38 

5 

12 

1 

13 

5,770 

1949 

5,603 

5,541 

46 

5 

11 

1 

3 

5,600 

1950 

5,558 

5,525 

ii7 

1 

12 

1 

2 

5,583 

1951 

5,774 

5,695 

85 

1 

14 

1 

3 

5,792 

1952 

6, 026 

5,951 

102 

2 

15 

2 

3 

6,067 

1953 

6,122 

6,025 

90 

10 

17 

3 

6 

6,136 

1954 

6,029 

5,896 

89 

50 

16 

4 

8 

6,043 

1955 

6,004 

5,915 

82 

84 

20 

5 

6 

5,095 

1956 

5,998 

5,863 

72 

93 

23 

4 

9 

6,042 

1957 

6,145 

5,995 

79 

124 

26 

5 

9 

6,215 

1958 

6, 469 

6,260 

87 

137 

28 

4 

9 

6,503 

1959 

6,857 

6,717 

103 

148 

31 

5 

yio 

6,989 

i960 

6,991 

6,728 

105 

198 

32 

6 

4/11 

7,052 

1961  : 

6,642 

6,558 

118 

354 

24 

8 

yi6 

7,038 

1962  : 

6,68h 

6, 442 

126 

483 

23 

14 

4/19 

7,055 

1963  5/  : 

6,650 

6,480 

l4o 

550 

25 

17 

4/25 

7,170 

Fiscal  year 

Year  ending  : 

June  : 

1959  : 

6,758 

6,662 

101 

139 

34 

5 

10 

6,926 

i960  : 

7,034 

6,697 

100 

152 

27 

5 

Vii 

6,965 

1961  : 

6,685 

6,565 

111 

259 

26 

6 

Vl4 

6,947 

1962  : 

6,834 

6,572 

121 

423 

27 

10 

Vl8 

7,125 

1963  6/'  : 

6,532 

6,440 

139 

521 

23 

16 

4/25 

7,098 

1/  Includes  bonded  manufacturing  v^arehouses  that  make  cigars  from  tobacco  imported 
from  a  single  source  country. 

2/  Prior  to  the  embargo  on  imports  from  Cuba  (effective  February  1962)  cigars  im- 
ported from  Cuba  acco\inted  for  7O  percent  or  more  of  total  cigar  imports  except  in 
1961. 

3/  Total  removals  from  U.  S.  factories  including  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses, 
from  Puerto  Rico,  imports,  minus  exports. 
4/  Estimated — excludes  little  cigars. 
5,/  Preliminary  estimate, 
o/  Subject  to  revision. 

Basic  data  but  not  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  9« — Small  cigars  (weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand  and 
approximately  cigarette  size):     Output  and  removals  for  specified  periods 


\JLi\jjJH\j 

i  Cl^  L*L/J.  Jf      J.  CiiJ \J  V     J-  0 

Total 

Taxable  \ 

Tax-exempt 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

1947 

19 '1 

80.6 

80.6 

Neg. 

fiQ  ^ 

•  J. 

1949 

:  83.5 

83.7 

83.7 

Neg. 

1950  : 

:  68.9 

69.2 

69.1 

.1 

1951  : 

:  69.2 

68.6 

68.2 

.4 

1952  : 

67.1 

67.4 

66.9 

.5 

1954  : 

61.2 

62.9 

60.3 

2.6 

1955  : 

58.7 

57.8 

57.0 

.8 

1956  : 

63.6 

59.5 

58.9 

.6 

1957  : 

4.9.0 

49.1 

48.8 

.3 

1958  : 

170.0 

160.0 

159.7 

.3 

1959  : 

:  530.1 

505.5 

481.6 

23.9 

i960  : 

158.7 

141.9 

16.8 

1961  : 

158.2 

152.9 

146.1 

6.8 

1962  : 

164.0 

162.9 

155.8 

7.1 

1963  1/ 

192.0 

190.0 

183.0 

7.0 

Fiscal 

year 

Year  ending 

June 

1959  : 

603.1 

571.1 

565.7 

5.4 

i960  ; 

151.1 

141.4 

113.9 

27.5 

1961  ; 

1^^7.7 

157.2 

145.3 

11.9 

1962 

16^.7 

163.1 

156.2 

6.9 

1963  2/ 

187.1 

188.6 

181,8 

6.8 

\J  Preliminary  estimate 
2j  Subject  to  revision. 

Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 
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Table  10. — Consuniption  of  cigars,  smoking  tobacco  and  chewing  tobacco  per  male,  18  years  and 
over,  and  snuff  per  person,  15  years  and  over,  and  indexes  for  specified  periods 


Consumption  per  male 

18  years  and  over 

:        Per  person 

:  15  years  and  over 

Period 

Large  cigars 
cigarillos 

and 

Smoking 
tobacco  1^ 

Chevring 
tobacco  1/ 

:        Snuff  1/ 

Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Average 
1925-29 
1930-31+ 
1935-39 
I9U0-I+I+ 

177.1+ 
125.2 
120.9 
118.9 

I+.IO 
2.96 
2.89 
2.87 

I+.I5 

k.ko 

k.39 
3.67 

5.03 
3.15 
2.1+8 

2.31+ 

0.1+7 
.1+2 

.39 
.1+0 

191+5 
191+6 

191+7 

191+8  : 
191+9  : 
1950  : 
1951 

1952  : 

1953 

195I+ 

112.3 
120.1+ 
112.8 
113.7 
109.3 
107.8 
110.7 
115.0 

115.5 
112.8 

2.71 
2.93 
2.78 
2.80 
2.50 
2.53 
2.56 
2.72 
2.72 
2.0k 

3.1+1 
2.12 
2.06 

2.09 
2.08 
2.03 
1.89 
1.80 
1.62 
1.55 

2.3^+ 
2.21 
1.92 
1.85 
1.71 
1.67 
1.62 
1,58 
1.55 
1.1+8 

.1+1 
.37 
.36 
.37 
.37 
.36 
.35 
.3^ 
.3^ 
.31 

1955 
1956 

1957  : 

1958 

1959 

i960  : 
1961 
196a 
1963  2/ 

112.8 
110.8 
112.9 

117.3 
125.0 
12k. J 
122.  q 
121.9 
122.7 

2.60 
2.1+1 
2.28 
2.3I+ 
2.36 
2.28 
2.27 
2.18 
2.25 

1.1+7 
1.30 
1.27 
1.37 
1.31 
1.30 
1.3  b 
1.2k- 
1.21 

1 .44 

1.36 
1.29 
1.23 
1.20 
1.13 
1.13 
1.10 
1.10 

.33 
.32 
.30 
.29 
.27 
.28 
.27 
.26 

.25 

1957-59=100 

Average 
1925-29 
1930-31+ 
1935-39 
19)4.0 -liU 

150 
106 
102 
100 

176 
127 
12I+ 
123 

316 
331+ 
333 
279 

1+06 
251+ 
200 
189 

165 

ll+7 
136 
139 

I9I+5 
I9I+6 

191+7 
191+8 
191+9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
I95I+ 

95 
102 

95 
96 

92 
91 
91+ 
97 
98 
95 

116 
126 

119 
120 
107 
109 
110 
117 
117 
113 

259 
161 

157 
159 
158 
151+ 
11+1+ 
137 
123 
118 

189 
178 

155 
li+9 
138 
13k 
131 
128 
125 
120 

11+1+ 
130 
127 
130 
130 
125 
122 
119 
118 
116 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 

1962  , 

1963  2/ 

95 
9^ 
95 
99 
106 

105 
10l+ 

103 
IQll- 

112 
103 

98 
101 
101 

98 

97 
9if 
97 

112 
99 
•97 

10I+ 

99 

9^ 
92 

116 
110 
10l+ 
99 
97 
91 
91 
89 
89 

116 
111 
105 
100 

95 
97 
93 
90 
87 

1/  Unstemmed  weight  equivalent  for  cigars  and  finished -product  weight  for  all  others. 


2/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Cigars  from  Puerto  Rlcan  factories  continue  to  increase  and  will  probably 
account  for  around  8  percent  of  the  total  consumed  this  year.    The  number  of 
cigars  coming  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  mainland  in  19^3  is  estimated  to  be  about 
3^  times  what  it  was  5  years  ago. 

Cigars  shipped  to  U.  S.  smokers  overseas  continue  to  show  steady  gains. 
The  major  proportion  of  the  cigars  in  the  tax-exempt  category  is  shipped  for 
overseas  use  by  U.  S.  smokers.     (See  table  8.)    Also  included  in  the  tax-exempt 
category  are  commercial  exports  to  foreign  countries;  these  exports  rose  sharply 
in  the  past  3  years. 

Prior  to  the  embargo  on  imports  from  Cuba  (February  I962),  that  country 
was  the  leading  source  of  imported  cigars.    The  Philippine  Republic  has  be- 
come the  leading  source  for  imported  cigars;  imports  from  there  will  reach  a 
postwar  high  this  year  and  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  cigar  imports. 

Sizable  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  are  still  on  hand  in  the  United  States 
(brought  here  prior  to  the  embargo),  so  Cuban  tobacco  will  continue  to  be  used 
in  cigars  for  some  time.    At  the  rate  of  use  during  the  first  half  of  19d3; 
stocks  would  last  until  the  end  of  196^,  but  may  last  even  longer  if  the  rate 
of  substitution  of  other  tobaccos  is  stepped  up. 

During  January-July  1963?         percent  of  the  cigars  and  cigarillos  re- 
tailed at  6  cents  or  less,  compared  with  about  k'^-^  percent  in  I962.     In  19^2, 
about  a  third  of  those  selling  for  6  cents  or  less  were  cigarillo-size  (weighing 
over  3  "but  less  than  10  pounds  per  1,000);  from  I96I  to  1962  cigarillo  sales 
rose  5  percent.    The  proportion  of  all  cigars  priced  above  6  but  not  over  15 
cents  apiece  in  the  first  7  months  of  I963  vas  kd^  percent  compared  with  50  per- 
cent in  1962;  those  priced  above  15  cents  apiece  accounted  for  5"u  percent  com- 
pared with  6^  percent  in  I962. 

Cigar  and  cigarillo  consumption  per  male  I8  years  and  over  in  I963  is 
estimated  at  about  123 — up  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  from  1962  and  close  to 
the  1961  level.     (See  table  10.)    The  corresponding  19^3  poundage  figure  — 
unstemmed  leaf  equivalent — is  indicated  to  be  above  the  record  low  of  I962. 

Though  small  in  volume  compared  with  other  tobacco  products,  consumption 
of  cigarette -size  cigars  (weighing  less  than  3  pounds  per  1,000)  has  increased 
appreciably  this  year.     Total  factory  removal  (a  consumption  indicator)  is 
estimated  to  be  around  I90  million  in  1963 — a  sixth  more  than  in  I962  and  the 
highest  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  except  for  the  unusual  boom  level  of  1959- 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Production  of  smoking  tobacco  in  I963  is  estimated  at  about  69^  million 
pounds — about  2  percent  less  than  in  I962  and  6  percent  less  than  in  I96I. 
Indicated  I963  output  is  lowest  this  century.     Before  a  spurt  in  the  recession 
year  I958  and  a  relatively  stable  level  of  73-7^  million  pounds  in  1959-61, 
manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  had  trended  downwards  for  some  years. 
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In  1962,  an  estimated  70  percent  of  all  smoking  tobacco  consumed  in  the 
United  States  was  used  for  pipes,  and  the  other  30  percent  for  "roll -your -own" 
cigarettes.    While  pipe-smoking  is  favored  by  many,  either  because  of  preference 
or  economy,  other  forms  of  smoking  have  appeal  due  to  their  greater  convenience. 
Personal  income  undoubtedly  influences  those  who  smoke  pipes  or  use  "roll-your- 
own"  cigarettes  for  reasons  of  economy.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  tendency  for 
smoking  tobacco  consumption  to  rise  in  periods  of  economic  recession  and  wide- 
spread unemployment.     In  view  of  the  generally  favorable  outlook  for  consumer 
incomes,  appreciable  increases  in  smoking  tobacco  consumption  are  not  likely 
in  the  year  ahead.    Consumption  of  smoking  tobacco  per  male,  I8  years  and  over, 
is  estimated  at  about  1-1/5  pounds  (product  weight)  in  I963 — about  2  percent 
less  than  in  I962.    Ten  years  ago,  per  capita  consumption  was  about  1-3/5  pounds. 
(See  table  10.) 

Imports  for  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  (almost  entirely  smoking 
tobacco)  have  continued  their  shaxp  gains  of  recent  years.     In  Januajy-JvLLy 
1963,  imports  at  1.2  million  pounds  were  58  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  As 
usual,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  chief  suppliers.  Total 
imports  for  19^3  will  probably  exceed  2  million  pounds  and  comprise  about  3 
percent  of  U.  S.  consumption  of  smoking  tobacco. 

A  revision  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  for 
smoking  tobacco  indicates  that  manufacturers'  prices  advanced  1^  percent  in 
March  19^3 j  they  then  remained  unchanged  through  July. 

Exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  axe  comparatively  small  in  relation 
to  total  output,  comprising  about  1  percent  of  production  in  recent  years.  In 
the  first  7  months  of  I963?  exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  were  1  per- 
cent ahead  of  those  a  year  earlier.  Shipments  to  Canada,  leading  outlet  declin- 
ed over  a  fifth  but  supplies  larger  than  a  year  ago  went  to  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  and  Hong  Kong.  Less  shipments  than  a  year  earlier  were 
exported  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Australia,  and  France. 

Chewing  Tobacco 

Production  of  chewing  tobacco  in  1963  may  be  near  6^+^  million  pounds  — 
about  the  same  as  in  I962  and  only  slightly  below  I96I.    The  leveling  off  in 
output  contrasts  with  substantial  declines  that  occurred  previously  throughout 
the  postwar  period. 

Scrap  chewing  and  plug  chewing  make  up  52  percent  and  38  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  estimated  I963  total  chewing  output.    Ten  years  ago,  the 
split  was  45  percent  scrap,  and  i+5  percent  plug.    Twist  and  fine -cut  comprise  the 
remaining  10  percent.    Production  of  scrap  chewing  is  likely  to  increase  about  1 
million  pounds  over  I962,  but  this  may  be  offset  by  an  equal  reduction  in  out- 
put of  plug  chewing.    Scrap  chewing  utilizes  substantial  quantities  of  the  Wis- 
consin cigar  binder  types  and  some  Pennsylvania  tobacco,  while  plug  chewing 
mainly  utilizes  dark  air-cured  and  bur ley.    Of  the  smaller  categories,  little 
change  is  expected  in  production  of  twist  but  that  of  fine-cut  may  be  up  some. 
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Table  11. — Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  for  specified  periods 


Chewing 

Period  : 

Smoking: 

Snuff 

Plug 

:  Twist 

: Fine-cut 

:  Scrap 

:  Total  : 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mxl. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

19^7 

:  104.7 

47.3 

5.2 

0  ft 
3.0 

4^1 

nft  c 

on  0 
■^"•^ 

191^ 

:  107.6 

^5.3 

5.6 

3.2 

^2.1 

96.2 

iK).8 

19^9 

:  108.1 

5.6 

2.8 

39.6 

89.9 

ifO.9 

1950 

.  107.7 

40. 3 

0  '~7 

2.7 

39'0 

Of.? 

M-U  .  u 

1951 

:    101 . 3 

39.9 

4.D 

ft^  Ij. 
00  .  *+ 

1952 

:  96 

39.1 

4.0 

0  ft 
id  .0 

■3ft  0 

ftk  Q 

^ft  8 
jU  « u 

1953 

:  86.6 

38.1 

2.9 

38.1 

83.8 

39.1 

195^^ 

:  83.7 

36.9 

U.9 

2.9 

36.6 

81.3 

38.5 

1955 

I  oO.O 

36.5 

3.0 

io.u 

ftn  n 

39*^ 

1956 

:  7-l-*5 

33.0 

4.3 

2.9 

35.5 

75'7 

1957 

:  70.5 

31.6 

if.O 

2.8 

3^.0 

72. if 

36.1 

1958 

:  76.0 

29.6 

3.8 

2.9 

33.0 

69.3 

3i^.8 

1959 

:  73.2 

2o.6 

3.6 

3.0 

33.0 

Aft  0 

"3)1  "3 
34.3 

i960 

:  73.8 

26.4 

3.4 

3.1 

32.0 

D4.y 

34  .D 

1961 

"30  '7 

Op  •  c. 

1962 

:  70.9 

26.0 

2.9 

3.3 

32.5 

64.7 

33.2 

1963  1/ 

:  69.5 

2ii-.8 

2.9 

33.7 

6k,Q 

32.5 

Fiscal 

year 

Year  ending 

June 

1959 

!  7^.8 

29.5 

3.6 

3.0 

32.5 

68.6 

3i+.6 

i960 

:  73.8 

27.5 

3.6 

3.1 

32.7 

66.9 

35.3 

1961 

:  7^.9 

26.0 

3.3 

3.1 

32.6 

65.0 

33.8 

1962 

:  71.5 

26.0 

3.0 

3.2 

32.5 

6if.7 

32.9 

1963  2/ 

:  69.8 

25.1 

2.9 

3.3 

33.^ 

6i<-.7 

32.7 

1/  Preliminary  estimate. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 


Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service. 
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The  1963  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  per  male^  18  years  and  over,  is 
estimated  at  ahout  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year  but  nearly  three -tenths  less 
than  10  years  ago.     (See  table  10.) 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index^  manu- 
facturers '  prices  of  plug  chewing  through  J'Jily  19^3  remained  steady  since  October 
1962^  when  they  had  risen  7^  percent. 

All  except  a  small  fraction  of  chewing  tobacco  is  consumed  domestically. 
Exports,  consisting  mostly  of  plug  and  twist ,  have  trended  downwards  and  in 
1962  were  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  5  years  earlier.    During  January- 
July  1963,  exports  were  a  fifth  below  a  year  earlier.     Consignments  to  Australia, 
leading  outlet,  jumped  58  percent.     Greater  consignments  than  a  year  ago  also 
went  to  French  Pacific  Islands.     On  the  other  hand,  those  to  Panama  dropped 
about  a  tenth,  and  none  was  reported  shipped  to  the  Netherlands,  which  in  July 

1962  had  taken  a  substantial  quantity. 

Snuff 

Production  of  snuff  in  19^3  is  estimated  at  about  32i"  million  pounds — 
about  700,000  pounds  less  than  in  I962  and  probably  the  smallest  since  1915- 
For  £\bout  10  years  following  World  War  II,  snuff  output  was  relatively  stable 
between  39  and  kl  million  pounds,  but  has  trended  downwards  since  1956.  The 
downtrend  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 

Practically  the  entire  output  of  snuff  is  consumed  domestically,  mainly 
in  the  South  and  Northwest  and  in  industries  where  smoking  is  hazardous  or 
inconvenient.    Among  factors  cited  in  the  downtrend  in  snuff  consumption  are 
the  migration  from  the  South  to  northern  cities  and  improved  incomes  among 
southern  consumers  (both  of  which  are  conducive  to  a  change  in  form  of  tobacco 
consumption),  and  the  decline  in  farm  labor  force  and  among  production  workers 
in  certain  industries  in  which  snuff  consumption  is  presumed  to  be  common. 

Output  of  snuff  in  the  coming  year  may  be  a  little  below  the  estimated 

1963  level.     Snuff  provides  the  principal  domestic  outlet  for  the  fire -cured 
types. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  snuff  consumption  has  been  declining  for  many 
years.    The  I963  per  capita  consumption  of  persons  15  years  and  over  is  esti- 
mated at  about  3  percent  less  than  in  1962  and  over  a  fourth  less  than  10 
years  ago.     (See  table  10. ) 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index,  man- 
ufacturers' prices  of  snuff  were  increased  about  2  percent  in  March  I963  and 
remained  steady  through  July. 

Smoking  Tobacco  in 
Bulk  for  Export 

Internal  Revenue  Service  output  figures  for  smoking  tobacco  do  not  include 
most  of  the  smoking  tobacco  exported  in  bulk  form.    This  export  classification 
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Table  12. — United  States  exports  of  specified  manufactured 

tobacco  products,  19^8-62 


■     Smoking  tobacco, 

Chewing  and 

Smoking  tobacco. 

Year 

[        in  packages 

;             snuff  1/ 

'. 

bulk  2/ 

*  Quantity 

Value 

[  Quantity  [ 
«  • 

Value 

Quantity  [  Value 

.  1,L)UU 

1 ,  UUU 

X  ,  UUU 

X  ,  UUU 

1,000 

1,000 

:      ID . 

ClOX . 

XD . 

dOX  » 

Id. 

dol . 

:      02  ( 

Of2 

0  COT 

3,  >>2l 

1  AAA 

X ,  000 

1,290 

OCT 
951 

194-9 

;      D  ( 0 

Acq 
Dii3 

0    "2  Act 

-L, 1 

1,493 

1,166 

19?0 

36k 

563 

1,510 

1,158 

1 , 

1,152 

.  680 

669 

1,374 

1,070 

l,0(3 

1,350 

.  DUX 

1  Qon 
X,yciU 

2,263 

1,818 

1953 

^■5A 

x,o:5X 

X,  JM-M- 

J,  1^0 

195^^ 

572 

62k 

2,118 

1,708 

4,645 

3,357 

5U8 

6OQ 

1  562 

1 .  ^20 

6,229 

4,909 

607 

670 

1,661 

1,422 

5,675 

4,423 

1957 

607 

1,464 

1,286 

4,449 

3,625 

677 

930 

1,291 

1,162 

7,453 

6,521 

1959  : 

664 

929 

1,045 

950 

8,467 

7,507 

i960 

908 

1,336 

680 

611 

7,744 

7,407 

1961  ; 

778 

1A53 

667 

608 

8,958 

8,350 

1962  : 

881 

1,291 

626 

525 

8,632 

8,598 

1/  Mainly  plug  and  twist  chewing  tobacco. 

2/  Includes  specially -prepared  cigarette  tobacco,  cut  or  granulated  tobacco, 
partially- processed  blended  tobacco,  and  shredded  tobacco. 


includes  specially -prepared  cigarette  tobacco,  cut  and  granulated  tobacco, 
partially -processed  blended  tobacco,  and  shredded  tobacco.    For  the  past  5  years, 
exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  form  have  been  at  a  substantially  higher 
level  than  in  the  mid-1950's.    The  I962  exports  of  8.6  million  pounds  were 
second  to  the  record  9  million  shipped  in  I96I.     In  Jsmuary-July  I963,  exports 
were  4l  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  for  I963  as  a  whole  may  total 
about  10  million  pounds.    Switzerland,  accounting  for  over  30  percent  of  the 
total,  about  doubled  its  takings.    Larger  exports  than  a  year  eairlier  also  went 
to  Dominican  Republic  and  Finland.    Mexico  took  a  substantial  quantity,  in  con- 
trast to  none  in  the  like  I962  period  and  a  sizable  export  was  made  to  Spain, 
which  took  none  in  calendar  1962.    On  the  other  hand,  shipments  declined  to 
Haiti,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Panama.    None  was  reported  to  Venezuela,  which  took 
a  significant  quantity  in  January -July  1962. 
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EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  l/ 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  I963  may  "be  around  505 
million  pounds  (about  570  million  pounds,  farm-sales  weight) — approximately  8 
percent  above  19^2,  second  lowest  in  eight  years.    Tobacco  exports  in  the 
1952-61  period  averaged  hQ6  million  pounds. 

Contributing  to  the  expected  pickup  in  exports  this  year  are  better 
quality  of  the  1963  flue -cured  crop  compared  with  that  of  I962,  reduced  flue- 
cured  crops  of  major  foreign  producers  (see  page     . — ),  and  lower  stocks  of 
U.  S.  flue -cured  in  the  United  Kingdom — principal  foreign  market  for  U.  S.  to- 
bacco.   In  the  first  7  months  of  1963;  total  exports  of  tobacco  were  nearly 
2  percent  ahead  of  those  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of  flue-cured,  which  comprise 
about  80  percent  of  total  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports,  generally  are  heaviest 
in  September-December  after  substantial  quantities  of  the  crop  have  been  mar- 
keted.   Exports  in  the  last  k  months  of  I963  will  likely  exceed  those  in  the 
same  months  of  I962,  when  they  were  lowest  for  that  period  in  10  years. 

From  a  longer-term  standpoint,  rising  world  cigarette  consumption,  high 
level  economic  activity  abroad,  and  increased  gold  and  dollar  reser-vres  of  most 
foreign  markets  favor  U.  S.  tobacco  exports.    However,  these  are  offset  by 
increasing  foreign  competition  and  trade  restrictions  abroad  which  hamper  U.  S. 
exports.    European  Common  Market  duties  are  disadvantageous  to  U.  S.  tobacco 
unless  changed  in  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations,  and  tobacco  from  Greece  has, 
and  from  Turkey  will  have,  preferential  arrangements  in  this  important  trading 
area.     (See  page     . — .)    Any  additional  narrowing  in  the  quality  gap  between 
U.  S.  and  foreign  flue -cured  tobacco  entering  world  trade  would  further  impair 
the  competitive  position  of  U.  S.  leaf. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (referred  to  as 
Public  Law  kQo)  provides  for  several  programs  under  which  tobacco  exports  are 
made.     (See  table  ih.)    Title  I,  P.L.  kQO,  authorizes  sales  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  foreign  currencies.     Expiration  date  of  Title  I,  under 
present  legislation,  is  December  31;  196^.     In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963; 
about  29  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  shipped  under  Title  1,  P.L.  kOO — about 
6  percent  of  total  exports.    The  I962-63  Title  I  exports  were  about  an  eighth 
above  1961-62,  but  otherwise  smallest  since  195^-55;  when  the  program  was 
getting  underway. 

Title  III  of  P.L.  kQo  authorizes  barter  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  strategic  and  other  materials  produced  abroad.    Exports  of  tobacco 
under  Title  III  rose  sharply  in  fiscal  years  I96O-62,  but  dropped  to  an  estimated 
18  million  pounds  in  fiscal  1963  from  the  high  of  77  million  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Title  IV,  P.L.  kQo  provides  for  sales  under  long-term  dollar  credit 
arrangements.     In  addition  to  the  previous  program  of  government  to  government 
agreements,  an  amendment  to  Title  IV  allows  long-term  credit  to  U.  S.  and 

1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export  weight, 
which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Table  13  . — United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  types  and  to  principal 

importing  countries  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Country 

and 

type 

:  Calendar 
:  year 

Year 

ending  June 

30 

January- July 

:  Average 
1950-514. 

1961  '. 

1962  : 
1/ 

1963 
1/ 

1962 
1/ 

1963 
1/ 

1963  as 
percentage 
of  1962 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Flue-cured 

391-2 

415.1 

423.8 

371-5 

161.6 

157.0 

97 

Burley 

28.9 

32.7 

39.1 

46.1 

21.3 

24.5 

lis 

Maryland 

12.0 

10.6 

11.4 

4.4 

6.0 

136 

Va.  fire-cured 

and  sun-cured 

4.7 

5.8 

4.1 

5-1 

2.6 

2.9 

112 

Ky.  and  Tenn. 

fire-cured 

23.1 

19.6 

22.3 

17.8 

6.7 

8.2 

122 

Green  River 

1-9 

.5 

.7 

.3 

•  5 

-5 

100 

One  Sucker 

1.8 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.2 

.1 

50 

Black  Fat,  etc . 

k.O 

k.h 

3.8 

4.1 

2.1 

2.6 

124 

Cigar  wrapper 

3.5 

3.1 

5-3 

4.4 

3.1 

2.8 

90 

Cigar  binder 

2.7 

2.5 

1.8 

1.1 

.3 

.5 

167 

Cigar  filler 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.2 

2/ 

.2 

Peri que 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

100 

Stems,  trimmings 

and  STrap 

3.7 

7-7 

7-5 

11.3 

2.4 

3.7 

15*^ 

Total 

^73.7 

504.2 

520.0 

474.0 

205.4 

209.1 

102 

Country  of 

destination: 

United  Kingdom 

lkS.2 

167.2 

150.7 

109.1 

10.7 

25.3 

236 

France 

8.5 

5.9 

5-2 

6.2 

2.0 

3.6 

180 

Belgium 

19.7 

19.4 

16.9 

15.7 

8.5 

8.1 

95 

Netherlands 

33.7 

35.2 

30.6 

30.2 

8.5 

13.6 

160 

Germany,  West 

64.2 

66.8 

82.2 

74.6 

49.3 

44.0 

89 

Portugal 

6.7 

8.2 

6.3 

7.8 

3.7 

5.1 

138 

De  nmark 

11.0 

13.9 

13.3 

13.6 

6.5 

6.2 

95 

Ireland 

16.6 

13,7 

12.8 

23.8 

4.7 

5-3 

113 

Switzerland 

12.2 

11.2 

14. 5 

12.9 

6.1 

6.0 

98 

Norvay 

7.4 

7-7 

7-6 

8.6 

4.2 

4.7 

112 

Sweden 

12.3 

19.6 

16.0 

14.4 

.9 

.3 

33 

Italy 

3.5 

5-5 

17.8 

19-5 

18.0 

11.4 

63 

Thailand 

5.6 

7.4 

13.9 

8.1 

6.0 

5-2 

87 

Australia 

23-5 

18.2 

17.6 

17.6 

12.9 

8.2 

64 

India 

2.1 

2/ 

2.4 

.5 

0 

Pakistan 

1  4.8 

1.6 

2.1 

2.2 

0 

2.2 

New  Zealand 

6.3 

6.7 

4.3 

4.8 

2.6 

2.2 

85 

Philippine  Rep. 

21.3 

1.2 

6.1 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Indonesia 

11.3 

2.3 

.8 

3.H 

2/ 

1.2 

Egypt  : 

13.1 

11.9 

14.0 

11.9 

13.4 

113 

Japan  : 

5.1 

17.2 

25.0 

22.2 

5.0 

3.1 

62 

Spain  : 

k.2 

2.4 

1.5 

1.2 

.3 

1.2 

400 

Other  countries  : 

57-7 

62.9 

61.3 

43.1 

38.8 

90 

Total  : 

U73.7 

504.2 

520.0 

474.0 

205.4 

209.1 

102 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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foreign  private  enterprise  entities.     In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963;>  about 
1.2  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  exported  under  Title  IV,  nearly  all  to  Chile; 
some  went  to  Ecuador.     Agreements  are  also  in  effect  with  Ryukyu  Islands  and 
Colombia.     In  August  1963?  an  agreement  was  signed  with  Iraq,  providing  for  the 
long -terra  dollar  credit  sale  of  approximately  3-3  million  pounds  of  tobacco, 
valued  at  about  $2^-  million. 

Another  program  aimed  at  encouraging  U.  S.  tobacco  exports  is  the  export 
payment  program,  announced  in  February  1962.    Payments  are  made  to  tobacco 
exporters  from  Section  32  funds  on  export  sales  (including  those  under  barter 
arrangements  and  for  foreign  currency)  of  tobacco  acquired  from  Government  loan 
inventories.    Tobacco  eligible  for  this  program  must  be  from  1956  and  earlier 
crops;  the  rate  of  payment  is  20  percent  of  the  base  purchase  price.  Final 
date  for  making  application  is  November  30^  1963,  and  for  shipment,  March  31 ^ 
196J+. 

At  the  time  the  program  was  announced,  approximately  15O  million  pounds 
of  loan  tobacco — about  85  percent  flue -cured — were  eligible  for  the  program. 
Through  September  19,  19^3 >  applications  totaling  50  million  pounds  had  been 
approved,  consisting  of  the  following:     Flue-cured,  kk.^  million  pounds;  fire- 
cured,  3-3  million;  dark  air-cured,  1.2  million;  burley,  O.k  million;  and  cigar 
leaf,  0.8  million.    Included  in  the  total  were  21  million  pounds  of  repriced 
or  special  offer  tobacco,  mostly  flue-cured.     In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963, 
about  272"  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  exported  under  the  Section  32  program, 
of  which  approximately  k  million  also  represented  shipments  under  P.L.  ^80. 
In  the  year  before.  Section  32  exports  amounted  to  5-^  million  pounds,  of  which 
about  200,000  pounds  went  out  under  P.  L.  kQO. 

For  the  yeaj:  ending  June  30,  1964,  U.  S<  tobacco  exports  may  be  up 
moderately  from  the         million  pounds  in  1962-63.    Shipments  of  flue -cured 
tobacco,  the  principal  export  class,  are  expected  to  increase  in  the  current 
marketing  year  over  1962-63- 

Foreign  Producing  and 
Exporting  Countries 

Flue -cured  tobacco  is  the  main  kind  entering  international  trade,  making 
up  around  ^^-5  percent  of  free  world  tobacco  tra^.e  in  recent  years.    In  world 
markets,  U.  S.  flue -cured  meets  competition  chiefly  from  flue -cured  exported 
from  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Canada,  and  India.    Turkey  and 
Greece  are  the  main  producers  and  exporters  of  oriental  tobacco,  also  a  light 
cigarette  tobacco.    Oriental  tobacco  ranks  second  to  flue -cured  in  volume  of 
trade . 

The  flue -cured  crop  harvested  in  early  I963  in  Rhode sia-Nyasaland  is 
estimated  at  about  200  million  pounds — down  15  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
The  sales  season  for  I963  Rhodesian  flue-cured  ended  August  I6.     Sales  on  the 
Salisbury  auctions  totaled  195  million  pounds,  and  averaged  the  equivalent  of 
hQ.6  U.  S.  cents  a  pound.     In  the  previous  season,  231  million  pounds  were  sold, 
averaging  kO.Q  cents.    Purchases  by  United  Kingdom  buyers  on  the  Salisbury 
auctions  amounted  to  108  million  pounds,  compared  with  94  million  in  1962. 
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The  target  minimum  purchase  in  each  year  (provided  price  and  quality  were 
satisfactory)  was  IOO-IO5  million  pounds.    Purchases  by  Australia  at  the  I963 
auctions  were  approximately  3^  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  flue -cured  from  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  which  averaged  9k 
million  pounds  in  1950-5^^  climbed  to  a  record  I90  million  by  1962.     In  the 
first  6  months  of  19^3^  "the  Federation  exported  86  million  pounds  of  tobacco, 
of  which  77  million  were  flue -cured.    Total  exports  were  down  6  percent,  and 
those  of  flue -cured  8  percent,  from  a  year  earlier.    The  United  Kingdom,  which 
accoionted  for  over  half  of  the  flue -cured  exports,  took  13  percent  more  than  in 
January -June  I962.    Combined  takings  by  other  Commonwealth  destinations  (account- 
ing for  approximately  an  eighth  of  all  flue-cured  exports)  increased  about  8 
percent.    But  flue-cured  exports  to  West  European  markets  declined  over  a  fifth, 
and  to  Japan,  dropped  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  2  million  pounds  shipped 
a  year  earlier.    Takings  by  West  Germany  were  10. 9  million  pounds;  the  Nether- 
lands, 3-3  million,  and  France,  2.3  million.    Compared  with  the  first  half  of 
1962,  takings  by  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  were  moderately  lower,  but  to 
France  rose  appreciably.    Exports  to  Belgium  fell  sharply,  and  none  went  to 
Italy,  which  took  a  substantial  quantity  in  January -June  I962.    Reduced  exports 
also  went  to  Denmark,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden,  but  those  to  Norway 
increased.    Rhodesian  flue -cured  growers  have  been  asked  to  aim  at  a  production 
of  250  million  pounds  for  196^,  to  provide  ample  quantities  for  export  at 
reasoLiable  prices. 

Canada's  I963  flue-cured  crop  is  estimated  at  157  million  pounds — about 
a  sixth  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  a  fifth  less  than  2  years  earlier. 
Acreage  was  reduced  about  ih  percent,  and  in  addition,  the  crop  was  affected 
by  frosts  early  in  the  season  and  some  damage  from  hail.    The  average  auction 
price  of  the  I962  flue-cured  crop  in  Ontario,  where  over  nine -tenths  of  Canada's 
flue -cured  is  grown,  was  51-1  Canadian  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  52.^  cents 
in  the  year  before.     In  January -May,  19^3 >  Canada  exported  27  million  pounds  of 
flue-cured — 22  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    The  United  Kingdom  accounted 
for  nine -tenths  of  the  total,  reducing  takings  by  about  a  sixth.    Other  countries 
receiving  less  Canadian  flue -cured  than  in  January -May  I962  were  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

India's  I963  flue -cured  production  is  placed  at  1^+8  million  pounds  about 
a  tenth  below  I962.     Its  1962  exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  121  million  pounds,  with  substantial  quantities  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  bloc  countries.    Exports  of  flue-cured  in  January-May  1963^ 
at  kO  million  pounds,  were  over  a  fourth  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Nearly 
three -fifths  of  the  total  was  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  reduced 
takings  20  percent.     Sharply  less  also  went  to  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  East 
Germany,  but  shipments  increased  to  Yugoslavia  and  France . 

In  Turkey,  the  19^3  production  of  oriental  tobacco  is  estimated  at  about 
265  million  pounds — ^-7  percent  larger  than  the  below-normal  crop  of  1962  and 
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Table  16. --Production  of  flue-cured  and  oriental  tobacco  in 
specified  co\intries  for  specified  periods 


Year  of  harvest 

Country- 

Average 
1950-5^ 

Average 

:  1955-59 

:    i960      :  1961 

;  1962 

;  y 

:  1963 
:  1/ 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million  Million 
poiinds  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Flue -cured 

Canada 
India 

Rhode  sia -Nyasaland 
Total,  countries 

138.0 
101.9 
117. 0 

150.5 

127.5 
161.9 

205.5  195.^ 
157.0        15^^-. 6 
222. k  236.8 

188.2 
163.5 
23^.^ 

156.8 

1^7.5 
200.0 

sho\m 

356.9 

^39.9 

58i<-.9  586.8 

586.1 

50^.3 

Oriental 

Greece 
Turkey- 
Total,  countries 

128.3 
21k-. k- 

199.8 
259.^ 

li^-3.3        16k. 0 
296.2  217.8 

201.6 
180.0 

220.5 
26k.6 

shovm 

3^-2.  J 

^59.2 

^39-5  381.8 

381.6 

485.1 

1/    Preliminary;  subject  to  revision. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service . 


third  largest  on  record.    Planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  a  record  high,  but 
recurrence  of  blue  mold  reduced  earlier  harvest  expectations.    Turkey's  I962 
tobacco  exports,  at  200  million  pounds,  exceeded  all  previous  years,  but  likely 
t-dll  be  smaller  this  year  because  of  reduced  production  in  I96I  and  I962. 
Exports  totaled  76  mi3-lion  pounds  in  January-May  1963--40  percent  less  than  in 
the  comparable  period  of  I962.    Approximately  three -fifths  of  the  total  \ra.s 
consigned  to  the  United  States,  \;hich  cut  takings  about  a  third.    Less  than  a 
year  earlier  also  went  to  West  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Soviet  Union, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  and  none  \ra.s  reported  shipped  to  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia,  in  contrast  to  substantial  quantities  in  January -]\fe.y  1962.  However, 
increased  exports  were  made  to  East  Germany  and  France,  and  Poland  took  about 
as  much  as  a  year  earlier. 

The  1963  production  of  oriental  tobacco  in  Greece,  estimated  at  about 
220  million  pounds,  is  9  percent  above  I962  and  the  second  largest  on  record. 
Acreage  ms  expanded  over  an  eighth,  but  adverse  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  season  and  blue  mold  damage  resulted  in  some  reduction  in  average  yield. 
Exports  in  the  first  6  months  of  19^3 >  at  about  57  million  pounds,  were  about 
a  third  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  I962.    Shipments  to  the  United 
States  were  over  3  times  those  a  year  earlier,  and  comprised  nearly  half  of  the 
total.    West  Germany  and  Austria  also  increased  takings,  but  those  by  Italy  and 
Sudtzerland  declined.    Smaller  exports  than  a  year  earlier  also  went  to  Soviet 
Union,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Hunga.ry,  but  East  Germany  increased  its  takings 
appreciably  and  those  by  Czechoslovakia  rose  a  little .    The  Greek  Government  is 
encouraging  burley  production  for  export,  and  I963  production  is  placed  at  some- 
vdiat  over  3  million  pounds,  compared  \rit'h.  1.2  million  in  I962. 

Common  Market  Import  Duties 
and  U.S .  Tobacco 

The  European  Economic  Community  (EEC  or  Common  Market),  consisting  of 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  France,  and  Italy,  ranks 
second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  foreign  market  for  U.S.  tobacco,  taking 
an  a,verage  of  1^3  million  pounds  in  I96O-62,  or  29  percent  of  total  exports  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco.    Unless  modified  in  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations. 
Common  Market  import  duties  will  be  disadvantageous  to  the  competitive  position 
of  U.S.  tobacco.    The  scheduled  common  duty  that  will  apply  ultimately  to  most 
unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  into  the  EEC  from  outside  countries  is  28  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  \7ith  a  minimum  equivalent  to  13.2  cents  a  pound  and  a  imxiraum 
of  17.2  cents.    Members  have  already  moved  part  ".^ay  to'>-ra,rds  these  ultimate 
duties.    Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  external  duty,  the  import  duties 
in  the  Benelux  countries  and  West  Germany  were  on  a  specific  basis,  and  were 
equivalent  to  3-7  cents  and  19.'^  cents  a  pound,  respectively;  imports  into 
France  and  Italy,  \7h.ere  most  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  are  controlled  by 
Government  monopoly,  were  duty-free . 

The  shift  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  in  effect  imposes  a  higher  duty  on 
U.  S.  tobaccos,  as  they  are  generally  higher  priced  than  Rhodesian  and  other 
tobaccos  entering  the  Common  Market.    Based  on  average  export  values  in  19^2, 
the  current  incidence  on  U.  S.  flue-cured  (unstemmed)  is  approximately  1  to  2 
cents  a  pound  higher  than  on  Rhodesian  flue -cured,  and  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  eventual  fully  effective  rates,  it  is  from  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  higher. 

At  the  same  time  that  duties  are  being  adjusted  up\-ards  on  imports  from 
outside  countries,  the  Common  Market  is  reducing  duties  on  internal  tobacco 
trade,  in  line  with  its  objective  of  eventual  free  trade  among  member  countries. 
Internal  duties  on  tobacco  have  already  been  cut  50  percent  from  their  1957 
levels,  providing  improved  access  to  EEC  markets  for  tobacco  from  Italy  and 
certain  overseas  territories  of  member  countries.    In  I96O-62,  Italy  exported 
an  average  of  36  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (mainly  burley,  flue- 
cured,  fire-cured,  and  oriental),  of  which  20^  mill  ion  were  exported  to  West 
Germany  and  over  k  million  to  the  Netherlands. 

Of  further  concern  is  the  position  of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  Common 
^fe.rket.    These  two  countries  are  the  principal  producers  and  exporters  of 
oriental  tobacco,  v^iich,  like  flue-cured,  is  a  li^t  cigarette  tobacco.  EEC 
duties  on  tobacco  from  Greece,  an  associate  member  since  November  1,  19^2,  were 
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reduced  50  percent,  and  be  completely  eliminated  by  December  31^  19^7 • 

In  recent  years,  around  two-fifths  of  total  Greek  tobacco  exports  went  to  the 
Common  Market.     Greece  is  the  second  largest  supplier  of  tobacco  to  West 
Germany,  usually  the  top  supplier  to  France,  and  a  fairly  important  supplier 
to  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.    The  50  percent  reduction  in  import 
duties  results  in  a  substantial  cost  reduction  in  Greek  leaf  to  West  Germany  and 
some  reduction  in  costs  to  the  Benelux  countries;  there  will  be  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  costs  when  import  duties  on  Greek  tobacco  are  removed  completely  by  the 
end  of  1967.    In  addition  to  the  preferential  duty,  Greece  has  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  each  of  the  EEC  countries .    Production  of  tobacco  in  Greece  has 
already  been  expanded,  partly  in  anticipation  of  larger  exports  to  the  EEC. 

After  several  years  of  negotiations,  an  agreement  between  EEC  and  Turkey 
was  signed  on  September  12,  1963-    By  this  agreement  (submitted  to  the  re- 
spective governments  for  ratification),  Turkey  is  provided  a  5-year  preparatory 
period,  extendable  for  another  5  years.    During  this  period,  Turkey  irdll  have  an 
annual  quota  of  12,500  metric  tons  (about  27^  million  pounds)  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  for  shipment  into  the  EEC  at  the  duty  rate  charged  on  Greek  tobacco. 
This  provision  implies  that  the  quotas  \rill  become  duty-free  no  later  than  the 
end  of  1967-    After  a  second  or  transitional  phase  (scheduled  to  last  12  years), 
during  -v^hich  Turkey  and  the  EEC  are  to  gradually  abolish  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers,  Turkey  will  become  a  full  associate  member.    In  I96O-62,  Turkey's 
tobacco  exports  to  the  Common  Market  (mainly  West  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Italy)  averaged  38  million  pounds.    The  provision  of  a  quota  subject  to  a  re- 
duced duty,  idth  the  probability  of  eventual  complete  elimination  of  duty 
charges,  will  adversely  affect  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  Common  Market. 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of  tobacco,  and  the 
single  largest  foreign  market  for  U.S.  tobacco,  on  the  average  accounting  for 
30  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  about  36  percent 
of  U.S.  flue-cured  exports  in  I958-62.    Tobacco  imports,  consisting  principally 
of  flue -cured,  are  used  both  for  home  consumption  and  export  of  manufactured 
products,  chiefly  cigarettes.    Cigarettes  make  up  around  85  percent  of  total 
tobacco  consumption,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  smoking  tobacco. 

Sales  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  steadily  until  I962, 
when  they  declined  3  percent.    This  has  been  attributed  to  renewal  of  publicity 
concerning  cigarette -smoking  and  health,  and  a  rise  in  retail  price.  (The 
average  price  of  all  cigarettes  sold  in  I962  vra,s  the  equivalent  of  around  57 
cents  per  pack  of  20.)    Filter-tip  cigarettes,  gaining  in  popularity,  rose 
last  year  despite  the  dip  in  overall  cigarette  sales.    In  I962,  filter  tip 
cigarettes  comprised  26  percent  of  all  cigarettes  sold,  compared  with  19^  per- 
cent in  1961  and  less  than  10  percent  as  recently  as  I958. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  gross  clearances  of  tobacco  from  bond  are  a  measure 
of  total  use  by  manufacturers,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  export. 
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Table  IJ. — United  Kingdom  tobacco:    Imports,  stocks,  clearances, 
and  exports  for  specified  periods 


:            Imports  1/ 

Gross  clearances 
from  bond  3/ 

Exports 

of 
manu- 
factured 
tobacco 

Re- 

Period 

:  From 

:  ^ 

From 
Common- 
wealth 
coun- 
tries 

XvJ  L>CL_L 

*Dec.  31 

Non- 
prefer- 
ential 
2/ 

Pref er- 

2/ 

exports 

Oj. 

unmanu- 
factured 
tobacco 

2/ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml. 

Ml. 

Ml. 

Mil. 

Ml. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 

I947-J+9 

176 

99 

293 

398 

207 

68 

278 

48 

1 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

Ikh 

on  0 

61 
17k 
160 

146 

Iks 

127 
139 

306 

0  cr  cr 

316 

312 

kk'j 
498 
U30 
452 

180 

103 
172 
167 
168 

91 

10 'J- 
108 
116 

122 

271 

oQ'7 

2oT 

280 
283 
290 

43 
51 
47 
45 

4 

7 
12 

9 
1, 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

179 
160 
168 

161; 
lUo 

1J4.9 

li+6 
li;l 
lk5 

155 

3kk 

318 
319 

316 

300 

507 
523 
529 
529 
509 

173 
173 
169 
172 
171 

125 
127 
135 
138 
144 

298 
300 

304 
310 
315 

44 

45 
41 
41 
34 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

i960 
1961 
1962  kJ 

178 

1  ST 
106 

180 
182 
168 

365 

280 

538 
563 

5k) 

167 
161 

153 

152 
is6 

155 

319 
J-'- 1 
308 

31 
31 
28 

5 
3 
3 

Jan . -July 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

2k 
32 
19 
15 
31 

88 
9h 
105 
103 
93 

115 
129 
126 
121 
127 

5/467 
5/444 
5/474 
5/502 
5/468 

6/85 

E/84 
5'/84 
5/75 
5/77 

6/70 
^/77 
5-/79 
^/75 
5/78 

6/155 
5/161 

5/163 
5/150 
5/155 

20 
19 
19 
17 
17 

1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1/  Unmanufactured  tobacco. 
2/  Since  1946  the  full  duty  rate  on  tobacco  from  the  United  States  amd  other  non- 


preferential  areas  has  been  2.2  to  2.9  percent  above  the  preferential  rate  on  tobacco  from  ' 
Commonwealth  areas.  In  the  prewar  period,  the  full  duty  rate  was  over  25  percent  above  the  | 
preferential  rate.  ! 

3/  Largely  withdrawals  for  manufactures  for  home  use  and  export.  ' 

4/  Subject  to  revision.  ! 

5/  June  30.  ! 
January- June. 

*Beginning  with  1957,  stocks  not  strictly  comparable  with  prior  years. 

j 

Compiled  from  the  Ann\ial  Statement  of  Trade  and  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Table  I8. --Unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  major 

sources,  annual  1950-63 


June  "^0 

United 
States 

"RV*  r^H  p  Q  "1 
iMi\ju.c  ox  ex 

ctlXU. 

J.  KXi.  XV  c:  y 

VJrx 

J.  KJ  Oo,  JL 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1950  : 

162.4 

64.9 

46.6 

15.0 

13.7 

1.3 

5.5 

309.4 

1951 

li^6.7 

82.6 

42.1 

20.2 

1.9 

1.0 

6.9 

301.4 

1952 

223.1 

62.0 

43.8 

36.2 

1.9 

1.2 

10.8 

379.0 

105 .0 

74 .0 

J*- .  J 

12 .4 

1 .2 

.8 

l4  7 

24o  .4 

195^ 

127.4 

69.4 

34.0 

32.3 

2.1 

1.0 

14.6 

280.8 

1955  . 

151.9 

82.7 

36.1 

40.2 

3.5 

1.6 

10.9 

326.9 

1956 

208.5 

60.8 

40.2 

21.1 

3.3 

1.9 

9.7 

345.5 

1957 

148.6 

91.6 

36.0 

30.4 

2.2 

.1 

7.5 

316.4 

1958 

162.1 

78.4 

45.6 

21.8 

2.2 

1.4 

5.7 

317.2 

1959 

157.7 

73.2 

47.2 

28.8 

.3 

.2 

7.0 

314.4 

i960 

i4t.2 

90.9 

39.5 

32.1 

.1 

.3 

6.8 

316.9 

1961 

166.7 

107.3 

45.1 

36.3 

.4 

.3 

6.4 

362.5 

1962 

154.1 

101.0 

37.8 

33.7 

.3 

.4' 

6.0 

333.3 

1q6^  1/ 

117.6 

94.2 

32.7 

32.2 

.4 

.3 

7.0 

284.4 

Percentage  change 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Average 

1950-5^ 

-23.1 

33.4 

-17.8 

38.8 

-90.5 

-72.7 

-33.3 

-5.9 

1962  to 

1963 

-23.7 

-6.7 

-13.5 

-4.5 

33.3 

-25.0 

16. 7 

-l4.T 

Percentage  distribution 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1950 

52.5 

21.0 

15.1 

4.9 

4.4 

.4 

1.7 

100.0 

1951 

48.6 

27.4 

14.0 

6.7 

.6 

.3 

2.4 

100. 0 

1952 

58.9 

16.4 

11.5 

9.6 

.5 

.3 

2.8 

100.0 

43.7 

30.8 

13.4 

5.2 

•  5 

.3 

6.1 

100.0 

195^ 

45.4 

24.7 

12.1 

11.5 

.7 

.4 

5.2 

100.0 

1955 

46.5 

25.3 

11.0 

12.3 

1.1 

.5 

3.3 

100.0 

1956 

60.4 

17.6 

11.6 

6.1 

1.0 

.5 

2.8 

100.0 

1957 

47.0 

28.9 

11.4 

9.6 

.7 

2.4 

100.0 

1958 

51.1 

24.7 

14.4 

6.9 

.7 

.4 

1.8 

100.0 

1959 

50.2 

23.3 

15.0 

9.1 

.1 

.1 

2.2 

100.0 

i960 

:  46.5 

28.6 

12.5 

10.1 

.1 

2.2 

100.0 

1961 

.  46.0 

29.6 

12.4 

10. U 

.1 

.1 

1.8 

100.0 

1962 

:  46.2 

30.3 

11.4 

10.1 

.1 

.1 

1.8 

100.0 

1963 

:  41.4 

33.1 

11.5 

11.3 

.1 

.1 

2.5 

100.0 

1/  Subject  to  revision 


Basic  data  compiled  from  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Gross  clearances  increased  steadily  from  1953  to  I96O,  but  after  slipping  0,6 
percent  in  I96I  declined  3  percent  in  I962.     In  the  first  half  of  1963,  gross 
clearances  were  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  were  still  5  percent 
less  than  2  years  earlier.    Gross  clearances  of  flue-cured  in  January-June  of 
1963  and  the  two  prior  years,  by  country  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 


1961 

1962 

1963 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  States 

77.9 

69.9 

71.3 

Rhodesia 

h2,3 

38.6 

4o.o 

India 

19.3 

17.9 

18.5 

Canada 

14.6 

13.9 

14.6 

il— country  total 

154.1 

140.3 

144.4 

Domestic  consumption  (net  clearances  from  bond)  showed  an  increase  in 
April-June  I963  over  the  same  period  in  I962  (when  the  apparent  effects  of  the 
smoking-health  publicity  were  most  pronounced),  but  remained  below  April-June 
1961.    For  the  first  half  of  1963,  net  clearances  increased  3  percent  over  a 
year  earlier,  although  they  were  6  percent  below  2  years  earlier. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  second  only  to  the  U.  S.  in  exports  of  cigarettes. 
Most  of  Britain's  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  are  cigarettes.    Exports  have 
trended  downwards,  as  a  number  of  Britain's  traditional  markets  have  increased 
local  cigarette  production;  the  1962  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  were  only 
three-fifths  as  much  as  10  years  earlier.    In  Janixary-June  I963,  exports  of 
cigarettes  were  7  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  months  of  I962,    Of  Common- 
wealth destinations,  slightly  fewer  cigarettes  were  exported  to  Aden,  and 
sharply  less  to  Malaya  and  Gibraltar;  more  than  a  year  earlier  went  to  Hong 
Kong,  Persian  Gulf  States,  Jamaica,  and  Cyprus.    More  British  cigarettes  were 
also  shipped  to  Kuwait,  Sudan,  France,  West  Germany,  and  Togo  Republic,  but 
less  to  Arabian  States  and  Libya. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963, 
totaled  284  million  pounds —  15    percent  below  196I-62  and  the  smallest  since 
1953-54.      Although  imports  from  each  of  the  4  major  suppliers  were  down  from 
the  previous  year,  the  largest  relative  decline  occiired  in  imports  from  the 
United  States.     (See  table  I8.)    The  main  duty  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Commonwealth  sources  is  equivalent  to 
$9»702"  a  pound,  and  from  non-Commonwealth  sources,     $9*92  a  pound.    Tobacco  of 
Commonwealth  origin  is  thus  accorded  a  margin  of  preference  equivalent  to  about 
21^  cents  a  pound. 

At  the  end  of  J\ine  I963,  stocks  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
468  million  pounds — about  34  million  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  a  little 
below  2  years  earlier.    Stocks  amounted  to  about  I8  months'  use,  as  represented 
by  July  1962-June  1963  gross  clearances.    A  year    earlier,     stocks  -"ere 
equal  to  about  20  months'  use,  and  in  the  10  years  prior  to  that,  mdyear 
holdings  generally  were  about  17  to  Iti  months'  duration.    On  June  30,  I963, 
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British  manufacturers'  stocks  of  U.S.  flue-cured,  at  2l6  million  pounds,  vere 
down  about  an  eighth  from  a  year  earlier  and  were  the  lowest  in  8  years .  Stocks 
of  Rhodesian  flue-cured,  at  close  to  I06  million  pounds,  were  almost  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  of  Indian  flue-cured,  at  about  55^  million  pounds, 
were  down  9  percent,  but  those  of  Canadian  flue-cured,  at  55  million  pounds, 
increased  a  little.    Mid-1963  holdings  of  Nyasaland  fire-cured  declined  somewhat, 
and  air-  and  sun-cured  from  India  and  Nyasaland  were  also  smaller  than  on 
June  30,  1962. 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  GROWN  TOBACCO  2/ 

The  world's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  tobacco,  the  United  States 
is  also  a  major  tobacco  importer,  purchasing  foreign  grown  tobacco  mainly  for 
blending  with  domestic  types  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  cigars. 

Tobacco  imports  for  consumption  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  19^3 f  totaled 
about  163  million  pounds --about  1^  percent  less  than  the  record  high  of  I96I-62. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  1962-63  imports  consisted  of  cigarette  leaf,  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  was  for  use  in  cigars.     Imports  of  cigarette  leaf  were  up  slightly, 
while  imports  of  cigar  tobacco  from  Cuba  (since  the  February  7^  I962  embargo, 
withdrawals  from  stocks  already  in  the  United  States)  were  reduced.     In  Janiaary- 
July  1963?  total  imports  were  up  1  percent  from  a  year  earlier;  there  was  a 
continued  slight  gain  in  cigarette  leaf  and  an  appreciable  increase  in  scrap 
(small  pieces  of  leaves  used  chiefly  in  cigars)  from  sources  other  than  Cuba. 

Cigarette  leaf  imports  in  I962-63,  at  about  127  million  pounds,  were 
slightly  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.     Turkey,  principal  source,  provided 
k  percent  more,  but  imports  from  Greece,  second  ranking  supplier,  declined  about 
an  eighth.    Imports  from  Yugoslavia,  which  have  increased  steadily  in  the  past 
h  years,  rose  32  percent  over  a  year  earlier. 

Imports  for  consumption  consist  principally  of  merchandise  released  from 
Customs  custody  immediately  upon  arrival  (direct  entries )  plus  withdrawals  from 
bonded  warehouses.     Imports  for  consumption  of  tobacco  are  usually  taken  as  a 
measure  of  manufacturers'  use.     General  imports  or  total  arrivals  from  abroad 
represent  direct  entries  plus  that  placed  in  bonded  storage  warehouses.     In  the 
year  ended  June  30,  19^3;  total  arrivals  of  cigarette  leaf  dropped  to  127  million 
pounds  from  I83  million  in  the  previous  year.     General  imports  from  Turkey  fell 
more  than  a  third  and  from  Greece,  about  an  eighth. 

Stocks  of  foreign-grown  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  in  this  country  on 
July  1  totaled  29lh  million  pounds - -about  h  million  less  than  the  record  July  1 
stocks  a  year  ago.     July  1,  19^3^  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
were  a  little  over  2G|  million  pounds  (unstommed  weight),  compared  with  about 
2h  million  on  April  1  and  3^  million  on  July  1,  I962.     (See  table  20.) 


2/  Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis  and 
stocks  are  on  an  unstemmed-equivalent  basis. 
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Table     19. --United  States  imports  for  consicnption  of  -jrimaniifac uured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Calendar 

Year  ending 

year 

June  30 

Classification  and 

country  of  origin 

Average 

•      1962  • 

1963 

1962 

•    iq6^  • 

as  per- 

1 0  cr\  ell 

:        y  : 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

centage 

of  1962 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

Pet. 

Cigarette  leaf 

Unsteinmed: 

Turkey 

53.8 

77.0 

79.9 

83.3 

hi 

7 

hQ.  3 

y  •  _J 

10^ 

Greece 

13.3 

33.0 

33.8 

29.7 

li 

16.9 

87 

Syria 

2.8 

.7 

1.0 

.3 

.2 

itO 

Italy 

1.1 

1.9 

l.lf 

1.8 

7 

1.2 

171 

Cyorus 

.2 

.9 

•  7 

.6 

■3 

.1+ 

133 

Yugoslavia 

1.0 

6.1 

6.6 

8.7 

Q 

y 

5-2 

133 

Total  2/ 

123.2 

126.it 

127.3 

7i+ 

k 

75.3 

101 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 

-    ■  ■ 

-  - 

Cuba: 

Stemmed 

10.2 

5.9 

2.3 

2 

0 

.7 

35 

Unstemmed 

i+.3 

i^.i^ 

1.9 

2 

0 

.8 

l40 

Philippines,  Republic 

Stemmed 

.6 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

.9 



Unstemmed 

.2 

.1 

.2 

1.0 

0 



Colombia 

0 

.1 

.5 

.7 

5 

0 



Brazil 

0 

.1 

.h 

.8 

2 

.3 

150 

Paraguay 

0 

.1 

.h 

.2 

2 

3/ 



Dom.  Republic 

1/ 

.3 

.h 

.8 

i; 

.1 

25 

Mexico 

0 

0 

3/ 

.1+ 

3/ 

.1 



Total  2/ 

15.2 

ll.il 

10.9 

6.1 

5 

5 

5.6 

65 

Scrap: 

Cuba 

7.6 

12.7 

10. i; 

It.l 

i+ 

6 

2.1 

it6 

Philippines ,  Republic 

1.0 

12.2 

9.0 

10.0 

7 

1 

8. It 

118 

Peru 

0 

.8 

.2 

.1 

0 

.1 

Colombia 

0 

.6 

2.2 

1^.1 

1 

6 

2.6 

162 

Dominican  Republic 

0 

.5 

2.3 

3.7 

1 

6 

2.7 

169 

Netherlands 

0 

.3 

3/ 

.1 

0 

.1 

Indonesia 

0 

.2 

.5 

.7 

U 

.5 

125 

Brazil 

0 

.1 

.1 

1.1 

1 

1.0 

1000 

Argentina 

0 

3/ 

.1 

.u 

1 

.2 

200 

Total  2/ 

8.6 

28.7 

26.9 

26.6 

16. 

B 

19.2 

llh 

Cigar  wrapper  (unst.) 

Indonesia 

.8 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Cuba 

76 

.3 

u 

.2 

50 

Total  2/ 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

.k 

li 

.2 

50 

Total  imports  hj 

101.9 

165.3 

162.7 

97. 

h 

98.6 

101 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  relatively  small  quantities  from  other  countries  not  separately  listed. 
3/'  Less  than  50,000  pounds,     hj  Includes  stems  not  cut,  ground,  or  pxilverized. 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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Table   2Q — Stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  o'vmed  by 
manufacturers  and  dealers  on  specified  dates 


Year 
and 
date 

\  Manufacturers 

Dealers 

unstemmed 
basis 

Un stemmed 

'.  Steiiimed 

Unsteramed 

Stemmed 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1956-58  average 

January  1 

6.3 

7.8 

0.2 

0.3 

16.3 

April  1  : 

6.8 

7.6 

.2 

.3 

17.8 

July  1 

7.9 

7.2 

.2 

.3 

17.1 

October  1 

(  •  ( 

(  'O 

0 

•3 

17.6 

1959 

January  1 

9.8 

7.8 

.9 

.5 

20.7 

July  1 

12.6 

8.6 

1.5 

.5 

25.1 

i960 

January  1  ; 

lh.2 

9-1 

.5 

.5 

26.3 

July  1 

2k.'J 

11.1 

6.0 

.4 

44.5 

January  1 

22.2 

10.3 

6.7 

.8 

42.2 

April  1  : 

22.3 

10.5 

5.5 

1.7 

42.5 

July  1 

21.7 

10.5 

2.0 

41.2 

October  1 

20. k 

10.5 

k.Q 

2.k 

39.9 

1962 

January  1 

18.7 

11.4 

2.7 

39.9 

April  1 

18.5 

10.6 

3.9 

2.6 

38.3 

July  1 

16.3 

9.6 

3.0 

2.7 

■5^-l 

October  1 

16.6 

8.2 

1.1 

2.2 

30.2 

1963 

January  1 

13.3 

7.2 

2.5 

2,k 

27.3 

April  1 

11. u 

6.3 

2.4 

2.2 

24.0 

July  1 

9.5 

5.1 

2.5 

2.0 

20.6 
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Table  2i. --United  States  general  iniports  of  cigar  tobacco,  from  principal 
supplying  coimtries  for  specified  periods 


:  Year 

ending,  June 

30 

January- July 

Classification 

Average 

1963  3-s  a 

and  country 

xy> ( -ou 

:  xyo£ 

:  1903 

percentage 

of  1962 

MIX .    ±D . 

MIX .    ±D • 

MIX .   XD . 

Mix .   ±D . 

I'llX  .    XD  . 

MIX  -    XD . 

Pet . 

1/ 

 if- 

Cuba 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0 

0 

— 

Indonesia 

.  J. 

i/ 

y 

— ^ 

 if— 

Total 

•  7 

•  7 

•  5 

1/ 

y 

Cigar  filler  ^stennaed;: 

Cuba 

0.9 

}i  Q 
H-  .0 

T  / 
1/ 

1-3 

Phill 1  pine  Republic 

•  3 

U 

u 

U 

d  .X 

Brazil 

U 

U 

T  ft 
X  .0 

Total 

9.2 

....  . . 

"4-  .0 

4.0 

1-3 

3-9 

300 

Cigar  filler  (unstemmed) : 

y 

1/ 

Cuba 

20 .3 

12.3 

9.4 

3-5 

Philippine  Republic 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

U  .X 

u 

U  .X 

Dominican  Republic 

1.0 

3-5 

8.2 

6.5 

2.7 

3-7 

137 

Cclomhia 

4 .0 

ft  1 
0  .X 

ft  T 

0 .  X 

^  li 
0 

0.5 

1  AO 

Brazil 

1  / 

1-3 

•  9 

<5  -9 

I, 

Paraguay 

.1 

1.5 

.1^ 

1.8 

.2 

.7 

350 

Indone  sia 

.1 

•  9 

1.7 

.8 

T  / 
1/ 

1.1 

Netherlands 

•  3 

1-3 

.1 

0 

u 

Peru 

1-5 

0 

X/ 

.4 

1/ 

r\ 
U 

Argentina 

0 

1/ 

.X 

J. 
.4- 

•  d 

T  / 

Mexico 

0 

1/ 

T  / 
1/ 

•9 

.X 

.4 

)i  AA 

Samaica 

0 

0 

.2 

.2 

.2 

0 

Other 

T  / 

i/ 

.  X 

.  J. 

*  X 

Total 

25.5 

25.7 

29.^ 

22.3 

x^  .0 

13  .fa 

92 

Scrap : 

T  / 

1/ 

1.6 

1/ 

Cuba 

8.0 

10.8 

4-.0 

Philippine  Republic 

7.0 

10 .9 

T  A  ft 

XO  .0 

n~ft 
9.0 

A  li 
0.4- 

1  f 

Dominican  Republic 

T  / 

T  / 
1/ 

.1 

■  X 

0 

0 

Colombia 

1/ 

.1 

T  / 
X/ 

.X 

U 

U 

Brazil 

0 

0 

.2 

•  3 

.2 

.1 

50 

Parag'jay 

1/ 

■  3 

T  / 
1/ 

.2 

.1 

Indonesia 

1/ 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

(J 

Netherlands 

1/ 

.3 

y 

1/ 

Spain 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Argentina 

0 

.1 

.1 

/■ 
.0 

.1 

.1 

1  AA 
XUU 

Honduras 

0 

0 

T  / 
1/ 

y 

1/ 

1/ 

uuner  ti/ 

■  i 

.  0 

Q 
•7 

•  P 

78 

.2 

Total 

...  .   _  , . 
15.6 

23 .2 

lb  .1 

11.9 

XX  .if 

OD 

All  classifications  3/ 

X/ 

Cuba 

37-7 

29.2 

1  ft  T 
IO.7 

y 

D  .*f 

i~ 

PhiUppine  Republic 

9.2 

11.1 

11.0 

12.0 

0  I. 
8.4 

8.7 

iw 

Dominican  Republic 

1.0 

3-5 

ft  :3 
0.3 

0.7 

0  ft 
d  .0 

4.x 

X4-0 

ColoiEbia 

.h 

I+.7 

8.1 

8.2 

6.4 

C  f- 
6.5 

102 

Brazil 

y 

1-3 

1.1 

5-1 

.0 

opu 

Paraguay 

.1 

1.8 

1, 

2.0 

•2 

Q 
.0 

1/ 

}i  A  A 

J.liU.LJIiC  J.CL 

,2 

1.0 

1  7 

.8 

1.1 

Netherlands 

•3 

l!6 

.1 

.2 

1/ 

.2 

Peru 

1-5 

0 

1/ 

.1+ 

1/ 

0 

Spain 

•  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Argentina 

0 

.1 

.2 

1.0 

•  3 

.1 

33 

Mexico 

0 

1/ 

1/ 

•  9 

.1 

.k 

400 

Jamaica 

0 

0 

.2 

.2 

.2 

0 

Honduras 

0 

0 

i/ 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

Other  countries 

■  3 

.7 

1.0 

76 

78 

.2 

25 

Total  2/  3/ 

51.0 

55.0 

50.8 

38.2 

27-3 

24.9 

91 

X/  less  •enan  50,000  pounds,    'dj  Does  not  incxuae  entries  \inaer  tnis  cxassiiica-cion  tnat  prooaoxy  were  uuo  j.ui 
eventual  use  in  cigars:    from  Turkey,  I957-60  average,  0.6  million  pounds;  fiscal  year  I961,  1.6  million;  fiscal 
year  I962,  I.9  million;  fiscal  year  I963,  0.7  million;  January-July  I962,  0.7  million;  January-July  I963,  0.7 
million:    from  Greece,  I957-60  average  0.1  million  pounds;  fiscal  year  I961,  0.3  million;  January-July  I961,  O.3 
million.    3/  Details  may  not  add  to  total,  due  to  rounding. 

Note :  General  imports  include  all  arrivals  in  the  United  States  as  distinguished  from  "inports  for  consungition" 
which  represent  merchandise  entering  into  domestic  consumption  channels. 
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Imports  for  consumption  of  Philippine  scrap  in  I962-63  increased  1  mil- 
lion pounds  to  10  million,  and  a  sizable  gain  in  imports  of  unstemraed  filler 
from  this  source  also  took  place.    There  is  a  duty-free  quota  for  Philippine 
cigar  filler  and  scrap  tobacco  of  5*2  million  pounds  annually  for  I962-64,  and 
it  viill  be  3 '9  million  for  I965-67.     Imports  from  the  Philippines  in  excess  of 
the  duty-free  q.uota  are  dutiable  at  the  same  preferential  rates  applicable  to 
Cuba  prior  to  the  embargo.     Only  tobacco  licensed  by  the  Philippine  Government 
for  export  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty  is  eligible  for  admission  under  the 
duty-free  quota.    This  was  provided  for  by  a  U.  S.  lay  enacted  in  June  I96I,  de- 
signed to  assure  that  only  Philippine  cigar  filler  and  scrap,  not  other  Philip- 
pine tobacco,  would  be  eligible  for  duty-free  .admission.     On  July  1,  19d3^  stocks 
of  Philippine  tobacco  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  ik  million  pounds 
(unstemraed  weight),  7  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  3  percent  less 
than  2  years  earlier. 

In  1962-63,  substantial  increases  occurred  in  scrap  tobacco  imports  for 
consvmiption  from  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Brazil;  there  were  lesser  in- 
creases in  those  from  Indonesia  and  Argentina,  and  those  from  Peru  declined. 
More  cigar  filler,  mainly  unstemraed,  was  imported  for  consumption  from  Dominican 
Republic,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Mexico  in  I962-63  than  in  I96I-62. 

Total  arrivals  (general  imports)  of  ciga"-  tobacco  from  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
and  Argentina  jumped  in  1962-63^  corapared  with  the  previous  year,  and  those  from 
the  Philippine  Republic  rose  moderately.     On  the  other  hand,  arrivals  declined 
from  Dominican  Republic  (although  they  were  still  sharply  above  2  years  earlier) 
and  Indonesia,  and  from  Colombia,  were  about  unchanged.  (See  table  21.) 

Stocks  of  Indonesian  tobacco  totaled  2.1  million  pounds  on  July  1,  1963^ 
compared  with  l.o  million  a  year  earlier  and  relatively  rainor  holdings  as  re- 
cently as  July  1,  i960.     Stocks  of  other  foreign-grown  cigar  leaf  (other  than 
Cuban,  Philippine,  and  Indonesian)  amounted  to  29.8  million  pounds  on  July  1, 
1963,  compared  with  20.5  million  a  year  earlier  and  13*3  million  2  years  earlier. 
Holdings  as  of  the  recent  date  consisted  of  the  following:     Colombian,  10. 3  mil- 
lion pounds;  Dominican,  9  million;  Brazilian,  4.9  million;  Paraguayan,  2.9  mil- 
lion, and  other  ( including  cigar  tobacco  from  such  countries  as  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  Argentina),  2.7  million. 


TRANSFER  OF  TOBACCO  ALL0TMSIW3  EXTETmED 

On  July  19,  the  President  approved  legislation  (Public  Law  88-68)  extend- 
ing for  2  additional  years — 196^  and  I965 — the  authority  to  lease  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments.    The  law  does  not  apply  to  burley  tobacco,  type  31j  Ohio  cigar 
filler,  types  k2-hk)  nor  cigar  binder,  types  53-55  (principally  Wisconsi.:  bind- 
er).    In  the  case  of  Maryland  tobacco  (type  32),  leasing  will  be  limited  to  those 
farms  which  have  planted  at  least  75  percent  of  their  Maryland  allotments  in 
each  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  years. 

The  requirements  of  earlier  legislation  will  be  continued.     Leasing  will 
be  permitted  only  between  farm  •  in  the  same  county.    Hot  more  than  5  acres  can 
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be  leased  and  transferred  to  any  farm,  and  the  total  acreage  allotted  to  any 
farm  after  the  transfer  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm.    I-^hen  normal  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  to  \fi\±Qh  an  allotment  is 
being  transferred  is  more  than  10  percent  hi^er  than  on  the  farm  from  v;hich 
transferred;  a  down-ward  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  amount  of  acreage  allot- 
ment transferred. 

By  the  recent  law,  holders  of  allotments  so  small  thay  they  result  in  un- 
economic operations  may  transfer  such  allotments  for  the  196U  and  I965  crop 
years.    Producers  leasing  these  small  allotments  to  add  to  the  allotment  on 
their  own  faims  then  woxild  have  larger  acreages,  which  would  assist  them  to 
operate  their  tobacco  enterprise  with  improved  efficiency.    In  19^2,  the  total 
acreage  approved  for  transfer  was  approximately  26,000  acres  or  about  2  percent 
of  the  total  acreage  allotted. 

SITUATION  AM)  OUTLOOK  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 

Flue-cured,  Types  11 -lU 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

In  1962-63,  the  total  flue-cured  disappearance  (calculated  by  subtracting 
July  1,  1963,  stocks  from  the  total  of  July  1,  I962,  stocks  and  the  1962  crop) 
was  1,208  million  pounds--59  million  less  than  in  each  of  the  previous  2  years. 
The  major  part  of  the  drop  was  due  to  a  decline  in  exports,  but  domestic  use 
also  declined  slightly.    The  decline  in  domestic  use,  though  slight,  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  since  cigarette  manufacture --by  far  the  major  outlet --increased 
2.6  percent  from  196I-62  to  I962-63.    It  appears  likely  that  some  further  sav- 
ings in  use  of  leaf  have  been  possible  because  of  the  larger  proportion  of  fil- 
ter tip  cigarettes  and  some  further  increase  in  use  of  sheet  tobacco  and  stem 
material.    Cigarette  output  in  1963-6U  is, expected  to  gain  some  over  I962-63, 
but  because  of  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  last  2  years  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  use  of  leaf  will  show  a  proportionate  increase. 

The  1962-63  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  ^32  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  were  53  million  poimds  or  11  percent  lower  than  in  1961-62  and 
second  smallest  in  8  years.    The  poorer -than -average  quality  of  last  year's 
crop  contributed  to  the  decline  and  British  takings  were  down,  partly  because 
of  the  uncertain  prospects  following  a  report  issued  on  smoking  and  health. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  during  I963-6U  are  expected  to  show  some  recovery, 
with  better  quality  tobacco  available  from  the  I963  crop  and  in  view  of  the 
smaller  than  expected  quantities  available  from  Rhodesia  during  the  season  just 
completed  there. 

Britain,  leading  export  outlet,  reduced  her  takings  from  196I-62  to  1962- 
63  hy  31  percent  and  took  the  least  for  many  years.     Germany,  the  second  rank- 
ing foreign  outlet,  took  8  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  when  her  takings 
were  second  largest  on  record.     Ireland  was  the  third  ranking  outlet  for  flue- 
cured  in  I962-63;     exports  were  tmusually  large  and  about  double  the  volume  of 
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Table  22  ... 

-Flue-cured 

tobacco,  types 

11-lU:     Domestic  supplies. 

disappearance. 

season  average 

price, 

and  price  support  operations 

for  specified  periods 

(Farm- sales  weight) 

Stocks, 

Disapp'varancp 

X/ 

Year 

Pro'iuction 

SuTJUlV 

;  Total 

Dom'-stic 

Exports 

Till -tr  1 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

lyilJ-  .  ID, 

Average: 

19li7_li9 

1,17^ 

l,'+58 

2,632 

1,108 

715 

393 

1950 

1,257 

2,lk2 

1,185 

757 

i^28 

1     )t  cr  "3 

1  ^  H-^  J< 

1,557 

3,010 

1,279 

777 

yod. 

1952 

1,365 

1,731 

3,096 

l,2kh 

OdO 

U16 

1953 

1,272 

1,05^ 

1,^09 

431 

195^+ 

1,31^* 

1,915 

3,229 

1,173 

429 

1955 

i,i^3 

3,539 

1,281 

1  '-^ 

553 

^ ,  <i?o 

3,681 

1,170 

TOR 

1957 

975 

3,^86 

1,178 

1  J  1 

1958 

1,081 

2,308 

3,389 

1,179 

736 

443 

1959 

1,081 

2,210 

3,291 

1,185 

766 

419 

i960 

1,251 

2,106 

3,357 

1,267 

792 

1961 

1,258 

2,090 

3,3^8 

1,267 

782 

1962 

i,4o8 

2,081 

3,i^89 

1,208 

•776 

ii32 

1963  2/ 

1,305  . 

2,281 

3,586 

1950 
1951 

1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Average 
price 
per  pound 


Price 
support 
level  3/ 


Placed  under  Government  loan 


Quantity 


Percentage 
of  crop 


Ct. 
54.7 

52.  U 

50.3 
52.8 

52.7 

52.7 
51.5 
55.4 
58.2 
58.3 

60. U 
64.3 
60.1 


Ct. 

45.0 
50.7 
50.6 
47.9 
47.9 

48.3 
48.9 
50.8 
54.6 
55.5 

55.5 
55-5 
56.1 
56.6 


Total 


Mil,  lb. 

77.6 
142.2 
5/165.0 
151.4 
130.2 

298.9 

319.9 
107.8 
144.8 
55.3 

51.8 

70.5 
237.2 



1,952.6 


Pet. 

6.2 
9.8 
12.1 
11.9 
9.9 

20.2 
22.5 
11.1 
13.4 
5.1 

4.1 
5.6 
16.8 

6/ 


Remaining  in 
Government  loan 
stocks  on 

■A^a^  31,  1963  4/ 

Mil.  ^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.U- 
5.1 

31.0 
74.8 
20.1 

32.8 
60,8 
23i|..7 


462'.? 


1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
Jj  Subj  ect  to  revision. 
3/  Throiigh  I959--90  percent  of  parity  price;  1960  set  at  1959  level;  from  I961  on,  adjusted  to 
reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent 
calendar  years . 

4/  As  reported  by  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization  Corporation;  actual  loan  stocks 
on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  11  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures. 

5/  An  additional  78.4  million  pounds  under  option  to  British  manufacturers  were  pledged  for  CCC 
loans,  but  were  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid -19 53- 

6/  By  mid-^eptemb'er  71 'million  pounds,  10  percent  of  deliveries  were  placed  xmder' loan. 
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preceding  years.    Japan,  fourth  ranking  outlet,  took  11  percent  less  than  the 
record  quantity  going  there  in  I96I-62,  but  well  above  any  previous  year's  tak- 
ings.    Fifth  ranlcing  outlet  vas  the  Netherlands,  taking  23  percent  more  than  in 
I96I-62,  when  shipments  to  her  were  among  the  lowest  in  the  past  decade.  Sixth 
ranking  outlet  was  Australia,  tThere  slightly  less  was  shipped  than  in  I96I-62; 
in  the  past  k  years,  U.  S.  tobacco  exports  to  Australia  have  been  substantially 
below  the  level  of  earlier  years  as  that  country  has  pushed  expansion  of  its  o\jn 
tobacco  production. 

The  next  ranking  outlets  were  Belgium,  Egypt,  Italy,  Denmark,  Thailand,  and 
Sweden.    The  I962-63  flue-cured  tobacco  exports  to  Belgium  were  11  percent  below 
I96I-62  and  second  smallest  in  9  years;  exports  of  flue -cured  to  Denmark  were 
5"^  percent  lower  than  I96I-62  and  lowest  in  8  years;  those  to  Sweden  were  dovm 
26  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  third  smallest  in  7  years.     Italy  took  moder- 
ately less  U,  S.  flue-cured  than  in  196I-62  I'jhen  her  takings  were  record  kLgh 
because  of  her  o\m  reduced  production  due  to  blue  mold  infestation.  Thailand 
got  far  less  U.  S.  flue-cured  in  I962-63  than  the  large  shipments  of  I96I-62  and 
the  second  smallest  in  8  years.    However,  exports  of  flue-cured  to  Egypt  were  lU 
percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  second  largest  on  record;  foreign  currency  sales 
made  this  possible. 

Among  the  other  destinations  taking  less  U.  S.  flue-cured  in  I962-63  than 
in  I96I-62  were  Finland,  Portugal,  S\-n.tzerland,  Austria,  Viet  Uam,  Pakistan, 
Hong  Kong  and  Mexico. 

1963 -61|  Supplies 

Carryover  of  flue -cured  on  July  1,  19^3 ^  totaled  2,28l  million  pounds  -- 
200  million  above  a  year  earlier  and  largest  since  1958.    The  September  1  esti- 
mate of  production  is  1,305  million  pounds--down  IO3  million  from  last  year  when 
the  outturn  ^ms  third  largest  on  record.    Reflecting  the  decrease  in  allotments, 
the  1963  acreage  for  harvest  at  about  693^^00  is  3^^200  acres  less  than  last 
year.     For  all  Belts  combined,  yields  per  acre,  indicated  as  of  September  1,  aver- 
aged 1,882  pounds,  2 1"  percent  below  last  season's  record  high  but  still  above  any 
previous  year.    Average  yields  in  the  Georgia-Florida  (type  ik)  and  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  (type  12)  Belts  are  indicated  at  new  highs;  yields  in  the  Border 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina  Belt  (type  I3)  are  moderately  below  last  year's 
record  high,  but  still  well  above  previous  years.    Average  yields  in  the  Old  and 
Middle  Belts  (type  11)  are  indicated  to  be  do-^-m  about  an  eighth  from  last  year's 
record,  and  lowest  in  8  years  in  Virginia,  and  in  3  years  in  North  Carolina. 

The  1963-6U  total  supply- -carryover  plus  this  year's  crop--at  3^586  million 
pounds  is  97  million  larger  than  for  I962-63  and  second  only  to  the  195^-57  level. 
The  total  supply  is  equal  to  about  2.9  times  prospective  disappearance;  this  ratio 
is  up  slightly  from  a  year  earlier  and  significantly  above  the  ratio  of  2.6  two 
years  earlier.    Carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  19^^,  may  be  near  2,330  million 
pounds --up  about  50  million  from  last  July  1. 

The  196^+  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  for  flue -cured  -tTill  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  December  1,    Growers  approved  market- 
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ing  quotas  on  their  1962-b^  crops  by  an  over\-jhelming  majority  in  a  referendum 
held  in  December  I96I. 

Prices  and  Price  Support 

The  1963  auction  market  prices  for  all  flue-cured  sold  this  season  through 
September  20  averaged  — .-cents  per  poimd,  compared  ^■jlth  — .-cents  during  the 
similar  period  last  season.     Price  supports  were  available  on  untied  tobacco  of 
lugs^  primings,  and  nondescript  grades  during  the  first  7  days  of  the  current 
marketing  season  in  each  of  the  Belts  that  prior  to  I962  had  only  tied  tobacco 
sales.    Tied  tobacco  receives  price  support  during  the  entire  season.  Last 
season,  price  supports  -were  available  on  the  specified  grades  of  untied  tobacco 
only  during  the  first  5  days  of  marketings  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
•were  available  on  tied  tobacco.     (Type  11a  vjas  an  exception.)    Price  supports 
for  untied  tobacco  on  a  grade  basis  are  6  cents  per  pound  lower  than  for  tied 
tobacco.    The  overall  support  level  for  the  I963  crop  of  flue-cured  is  56.6  cents 
per  pound — a  half -cent  above  that  for  the  I962  crop. 

In  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt,  where  all  tobacco  traditionally  has  been 
marketed  untied,  auctions  were  held  from  July  25  through  August  'j,0.    Volume  sold 
was  k  percent  smaller  than  last  year  but  third  largest  on  record.     Prices  aver- 
aged 56.9  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  56. 5  cents  in  I962.     Prices  were  above 
last  season  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  grades,  but  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  nondescript  offerings  meant  more  lower  quality  tobacco  than  last  sea- 
son.   Growers  placed  about  5^2'  n^-j-Hion  pounds  under  Government  loan,  compared 
with  ^.9  million  in  the  I962  season. 

Auctioning  in  the  Border  Belt  began  August.  1.     During  the  first  7  sales 
days  when  untied  tobacco  could  be  marketed, 32  million  pounds  were  marketed  in 
this  form  82  percent  of  the  total  of  both  tied  and  untied.     For  the  season 
through  September  20,  289  million  pounds  of  tobacco  had  been  marketed  in  this 
belt  at  an  average  of  59*5  cents  per  pound.    This  was  1.8  cents  below  the  aver- 
age price  in  the  similar  period  of  last  season;  in  the  I962  season  about  22  mil- 
lion pounds  were  sold  lontied  in  this  Belt.    Through  September  20,  13  percent  of 
total  tobacco  deliveries  was  placed  under  Government  loan — a  considerably  larger 
proporti.c^  than  last  season  and  the  most  in  several  years. 

Auctions  in  the  Eastern  Belt  started  August  22.    During  the  first  7  sales 
days  when  untied  tobacco  cound  be  marketed,  about  13f-  million  pounds  were  mar- 
keted in  this  form — ^0  percent  of  the  total  of  both  tied  and  untied.     For  the 
season  through  September  20,  I93  million  pounds  of  tobacco  had  been  marketed  in 
this  belt  at  an  average  of  56.9  cents  per  pound.     In  the  comparable  period  of 
the  1962  season,  prices  averaged  59.5  cents  per  pound;  last  season  20  million 
pounds  were  sold  \Antied  in  this  Belt. 
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In  the  Middle  Belt,  markets  opened  September  9--several  days  later  than 
in  1962.    During  the  first  T  sales  days,  untied  tobacco  totaled  2.7  million 
pounds,  13  percent  of  total  tied  and  untied  marketed.    In  I962  3.6  million 
pounds  was  marketed  imtied  in  the  Middle  Belt.    For  the  season  through  September 
20,  prices  averaged  56.8  cents  per  pound--about  3  cents  lower  than  in  the 
comparable  period  last  season. 

Old  Belt  markets  started  on  September  23- -about  2  weeks  later  than  last 
season.    Opening  day  prices  (when  both  tied  and  untied  tobacco  composed  mar- 
ketings) averaged  58. T cents  per  pound,  a  little  below  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  1962  season  as  a  whole,  237  million  pounds  were  placed  under  Gov- 
ernment loan- -the  largest  amount  in  6  years.     During  the  year  ended  June  30, 
about  llh  million  pounds  were  sold  by  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabi- 
lization Corporation- -the  organization  that  carries  on  the  Government  price- 
support  operations  for  flue-cured  tobacco.     Loan  stocks  of  flue-cured  on  June  30, 
1963,  totaled  about  47^  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) --up  more  than  one 
third  from  a  year  earlier.     During  the  current  season  through  September  20,  about 
71  million  pounds  had  been  received  under  Government  loan  from  the  I963  crop. 
During  July -August,  Stabilization  sold  about  11^  million  poiinds  of  old  crop 
tobaccos . 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  I96U  price  supports  for  tobacco  will  be  cal- 
culated by  increasing  the  1959  support  levels  to  reflect  the  advance  in  the 
parity  index  from  1959  "to  its  average  level  for  calendar  years  I961,  19^2,  and 
1963.     The  parity  index  is  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including 
interest,  taxes  and  farm  wage  rates.     If  the  parity  index  continues  near  its 
recent  level  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  the  average  parity  index  for  I96I- 
63  will  be  3  percent  higher  than  the  parity  index  for  1959 •     If  this  should  be 
the  case,  the  support  level  for  I96U  flue-cured  would  be  about  3  percent  above 
the  1959  level  and  about  1  percent  above  the  I963  support  level  of  56.6  cents 
per  pound. 

In  effect,  calculations  of  tobacco  price  supports  take  into  account  the 
increase  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  and  adjust  tobacco  price  supports  for  the 
next  season  by  a  similar  percentage.    The  periods  compared  in  measuring  the 
increase  are  1959  with  the  most  recent  3-year  average. 

Burley,  Type  3I 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Disappearance  of  burley  in  the  October  1962 -September  1963  marketing  year 
is  estimated  at  58I  million  pounds,  2  percent  above  the  previous  year.     In  the 
past  ^4-  seasons,  both  domestic  disappearance  and  exports  increased  steadily,  and 
1962-63  may  be  the  fifth  year  of  successive  gains. 

The  1962-63  domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  at  about  530  million 
pounds,  5  million  above  I96I-62  and  a  new  high.     The  major  outlet  for  burley 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  which  in  the  period  October  1962-July  I963 
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Table  23. — Burley  tobacco,  type  31:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Stocks, 

;    Oct.  1 

:                   Disappearance  1/ 

Year 

:  Production 

:  Supply 

\      Total  ■ 

Domestic  [ 

Exports 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average : 

\  550 

939 

1,469 

530 

493 

37 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

i  i^99 
:  618 
:  650 

:  668 

1,000 
981 
1,061 
1,163 
1,198 

1,^99 
1,  599 
1,711 

1,  727 

1,866 

518 

538 

545 
529 
519 

488 
506 

519 
'  494 
486 

30 
32 
29 
35 
33 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

:  lj-70 
:  506 
:  U88 
it65 
:  502 

1,3^+7  . 

1,299 

1,295 

1,277 

\,22h 

1,817 
1,805 
1,783 
1,742 
1,726 

518 
510 
506 
518 

535 

484 
482 
478 
483 
499 

34 
28 
28 
35 
36 

i960 
1961 

19d2 
19632 

:  580 

675 
-685 

1,191 
1,127 

^1,,231 

1,676 
1,707 
1,812 
*l,9l6 

549 
570 
*58l 

508 
525 

*530 

41 

^3 
*51 

Average 
price  ■ 
per  pound  \ 

Price 
support 
level  3/ 

:  Placed  under 

Government  loan 

:        Remaining  in 

:  Quantity 

Percentage 
\      of  crop 

:      Government  loan 
:         stocks  on 
:  Aug.   51,  1963  V 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

TOCO 

1953  : 
195^^  : 

49.0 
51.2 
50.3 

CO  c 

52.5 
it9.8 

if5.7 
i^9.8 
1^9.5 

4D.D 

44.2 
97.3 
103.9 
102.1 
221.4 

8.9 
15.7 
■  16.0 

18.1 
33.2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1955  : 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1958  : 

1959  : 

58.6 
63.6 
60.3 
66.1 
60.6 

46.2 
48.1 

51.7 
55.4 

57.2 

73.1 
6.0 
16.6 
11.2 
13.2 

15.6 
1.2 
3.4 
2.4 
2.6 

0 
0 

6.0 
1.2 
7.2 

1960  : 

1961  : 

1962  : 

1963  : 

61J-.3 
66.5 
"  58.5 

57.2 
57.2 
57.8 
58.3 

8.4 
10.3 
63.5 

1.7 

1.8 

7.5 
10.2 
61.7 

Total  : 

7712 

93.6 

1/    Year  beginning  October  1 
2/    Subject  to  revision. 

3/    Through  1959 — 90  percent  of  parity  price;  I96O  set  at  I959  level;  frorsi  I961  on,  adjusted  to 
reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recenc- 
calendar  years. 

4/    Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  11  percent  less  than  these  fanr- 
sales  weight  figures.- 
*  Preliminary  estimates. 
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■was  2.7  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Sizable  quantities  of  hurley  also 
are  .used  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  and  plug  chewing.    In  October 

1962-  July  1963^  output  of  these  products  -was  about  1  percent  and  3^  percent, 
respectively,  below  a  year  earlier. 

Some  further  gain  in  domestic  use  of  hurley  is  likely  in  1963-6^,  re- 
flecting the  expected  continued  increase  in  cigarette  output. 

Exports  of  hurley  in  I962-63  may  be  near  5I  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight) --6  million  above  I96I-62  and  surpassing  any  previous  year.  During 
October  1962-July  19^3  (five-sixths  of  the  marketing  year),  hurley  exports  were 
12  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago.    West  Germany,  leading  outlet,  reduced  takings 
5  percent,  but  exports  to  Italy  and  Portugal  were  about  1-|  and  3  times,  respec- 
tively, those  a  year  earlier.     Italy's  takings  were  largest  since  19^6-^7,  and 
reflected  reduced  domestic  crops  due  to  blue  mold  damage  and  its  desire  to  main- 
tain exports.    Exports  to  Sweden  and  Egypt  were  up  10  and  37  percent,  respec- 
tively, and  to  the  Netherlands,  nearly  tripled.    Austria  took  the  largest 
quantity  since  195^-55--75  percent  above  October  1961-July  I962.    Hong  Kong  more 
than  doubled  its  year-earlier  takings  to  the  most  on  record,  while  takings  by 
France  and  Thailand  also  increased.    Exports  to  Denmark  in  October  1962-J\ily 
1963  were  little  changed  from  a  year  ago.    However,  Mexico  cut  takings  a  half, 
and  there  were  also  declines  in  shipments  to  Finland,  Belgium,  and  Norway. 

Burley  exports  likely  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead,  as 
American-type  blended  cigarettes  are  growing  in  popularity  abroad.     Some  U.S. 
brands  are  being  manufactured  abroad  under  licensing  arrangements,  and  some 
also  are  being  manufactured  in  subsidiary  plants  in  foreign  countries. 

1963-  6^  Supplies 

The  carryover  of  burley  on  October  1,  19^3^  is  estimated  at  near  1,230 
million  pounds,  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  largest  in  5  years.  The 
September  estimate  of  the  19^3  crop  is  685  million  pounds --10  million  above  the 
previous  year's  outturn  and  a  new  record.    Acreage  for  I963  ^■ra.s  practically 
unchanged;  acreage  allotments  for  most  farms  were  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
prospective  average  yield  rose  a  little  to  2,023  pounds  per  acre,  the  first 
time  that  the  average  for  the  entire  belt  is  indicated  to  exceed  the  ton  level. 

The  1963-6h  total  supply  of  burley--carryover  plus  the  new  crop — will  be 
about  1,916  million  pounds,  about  6  percent  more  than  in  I962-63  and  the  highest 
on  record.     Prospective  1963-6^  supplies  are  equal  to  3«2  times  probable  disap- 
pearance, compared  with  a  ratio  of  3-1  in  I962-63  and  3.6  in  195^-55.  Carryover 
of  burley  on  October  1,  1964,  will  probably  show  a  further  moderate  increase 
over  the  estimated  level  of  this  year. 

Government  loan  stocks  of  burley,  which  amounted  to  33  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight  equivalent)  on  October  1,  1962--the  start  of  the  marketing 
year- -amounted  to   9^  million  on  August  31,  1963.    Although  appreciably  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  August  31  Government  holdings  were  sharply  below  levels 
of  1953-59,  when  they  ranged  from  approximately  200  million  to  over  kOO  million 
poiinds . 
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The  196k  burley  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  will  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  February  1,  1964.    Marketing  quotas  were 
approved  for  the  1962-64  crops  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  burley  growers 
voting  in  a  February  I962  referendum. 

Price  Supports  and  Prices 

The  price  support  level  for  the  I963  crop  of  burley  is  58*3  cents  a 
pound — ^  cent  or  close  to  1  percent  higher  than  the  overall  level  for  the  I962 
crop.    Price  support  will  continue  for  the  1964  crop,  as  a  marketing  quota  will 
be  in  effect.    Under  the  present  method  for  determining  support  levels  for 
tobacco,  the  1964  support  level  for  burley  and  other  eligible  kinds  will  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  average  of  the  parity  index  for  I96I,  1962,  and 
1963  with  the  1959  average  and  applying  a  similar  percentage  change  to  the 
respective  1959  support  levels.     (The  parity  index  is  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates.)    Should  the  parity 
index  for  the  rest  of  this  year  remain  near  the  level  of  recent  months,  the 
overall  support  level  for  1964  burley  will  be  1  percent  higher  than  the  58 •3 
cents  in  effect  for  the  current  crop. 

The  1962  crop  of  burley  sold  at  an  average  price  of  58*5  cents  a  pound, 
8  cents  less  than  the  record  price  received  for  the  I96I  crop  and  lowest  since 
1954.  Close  to  a  tenth  of  the  crop  went  under  loan,  the  largest  proportion  in 
7  years. 

Auction  markets  for  sales  of  the  I963  crop  are  expected  to  begin  in  late 
November, 

Maryland,  Type  32  3/ 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


Total  disappearance  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  October  1962-September 
1963  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about  32  million  pounds,  about  2  percent 
less  than  in  196I-62,    Domestic  use  is  estimated  at  about  20  million  pounds, 
compared  with  about  20^  million  in  I96I-62  and  a  1956~60  average  of  nearly 
23  million.    The  principal  outlet  for  Maryland  tobacco  is  in  the  raanufactxire  of 
cigarettes.    Use  for  this  purpose  is  estimated  to  be  below  levels  of  the  mid- 
1950'  s  despite  a  substantial  increase  in  cigarette  output  since  then.  Certain 
grades  of  I^Iaryland  tobacco  are  also  used  as  fillers  in  some  cigars,  the  quanti- 
ty varying  according  to  availability  and  prices  of  desired  grades. 

Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  marketing  year  just  ending  may 
approximate  12  million  pounds,  farm-sales  weight,  about  the  same  as  in  I96I-62. 
In  the  first  10  months  of  I962-63,  exports  of  Maryland  were  about  an  eighth 
above  a  year  earlier,  but  this  rate  probably  was  not  maintained  in  the  final 
two  months. 

^  For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  Jjad  tot'.a  supply  of  Maryland 
tobacco  are  calc\ilated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year  (the 
12-month  period,  October  1  through  September  30).    Disappearance  is  calculated 
on  the  October-September  basis. 
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Table   24- — Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Stocks  : 

Disappearance  2/ 

Year  : 

Production  : 

following  : 

Supply  : 

.Tan  it/ 

Total 

Domestic 

Exports 

M-i  "1        1  V» 
i'iX  X  .     X  U  . 

T/-i  1        "1  "h                    MS  1  TK 
rlXX.     XD.                  I'XLX.    XD  . 

lalil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb, 

Average : 

kc;  ft 

ft'?  ft                         ^cr  A 

27.6 

0 .  0 

Ji  n  n 

i;^  k 

yo'^  op.p 

27.1 

8.4 

1951 

ki.e 

59.3 

100.9  33.3 

26.7 

6.6 

1952 

kO.2 

64.9 

105.1  40.3 

32.5 

7.8 

iy?3 

M-u .  p 

Dp  .M- 

2o.4 

0.0 

li^  ft 

DU  .  D 

27.9 

Q  rs 
0.2 

31  •  ? 

(  1  •  5 

25.7 

12.9 

1956 

1^  IT 
36.5 

69.7 

106.2  3'<-.9 

21.4 

13.5 

1957 

38.5 

69-4 

107.9  37.0 

25.0 

12.0 

1950 

31.1 

70.9 

102.0  39.4 

24.1 

15.3 

1  Q^Q 

Ak  P 

95.4  32.3 

20.4 

11.9 

i960 

3i^-7 

61.7 

96.4  35-6 

23.6 

12.0 

1961 

35.8 

60.6 

99.4  32.6 

20..  7 

11.9 

■50  k 

D  f  .  3 

106.7             *  32-0 

*20.0 

*  12.0 

1961  ^/ 

*TS  0 

*10T.O 

:    Placed  under  Government  loan 

 D  ' — *  

:    Remaining  in 

i  Average 

Price 

: Government  loan 

i  price 

1  support 

J      :      Quantity  : 

Percentage 

:      "tocks  on 

per  pound 

level  4 

of  crop 

:Aug.   31,  lyoj  p/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Ml  X  .    ±  D  . 

lift  p 

kB  6 

5.5 

13.8 

0 

1951 

H.8 

N  0 

price  suppor 

t  tj 

1952 

48.8 

N  D 

price  suppor 

t  6/ 

"^n  k 

pu  •  4- 

6.7 

16.5 

0 

1954- 

H  0 

price  suppor 

t  6/' 

1955 

pu.o 

N  0 

price  suppor 

t  6/' 

1956 

:  51.7 

47.0 

3.3 

9.0 

0 

1957 

:  kk.9 

48.0 

5-9 

15.3 

1.8 

1958 

:  62.5 

50.8 

1.1 

3.6 

.5 

1959 

:  61.6 

N  0 

price  suppor 

t  6/' 

i960 

':  63.8 

50.8 

1.6 

4.6 

.7 

1961 

:  62.0 

50.8 

3.7 

9.5 

2.9 

1962 

:  7/53.5 

51-3 

6.0 

15.2 

6.0 

1963 

51.8 

Total 

33.8 

11.9  - 

1/  For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  are  calcu- 
lated as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year--October  1  through  September  30.    2/  Year 
beginning  October  1.     3/  Subject  to  revision.     4/  Through  1959 — 90  percent  of  parity  price;  I960 
set  at  1959  level;  from  I96I  on,  adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index 
and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent  calendar  years.     5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed- 
weight  basis  average  about  2  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.-     6/  Marketing 
quota  not  in  effect  since  over  one-third  of  growers  voting  disapproved.     7/  Auction  market  average. 
^Preliminary  est jimates . 
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Shipments  to  Switzerland — the  usual  principal  market — declined  8  percent  in 
October  1962-Jiily  1963^  and  less  Maryland  than  a  year  earlier  also  \-ient  to 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  France,  and  Tunisia.     On  the  other  hand,  Portugal  took 
1.1  million  pounds,  in  contrast  to  insignificant  quantities  a  year  earlier. 
The  Netherlands  took  moderately  more,  and  some  Maryland  went  to  Viet  Nam  and 
Morocco. 

1963-64  Supplies 

Carryover  of  Maryland  tobacco  on  January  1,  196^1-,  may  be  around  75  million 
pounds,  about  a  tenth  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  most  since  1955-  '^he 
September  estimate  of  the  I963  Maryland  crop  is  32  million  pounds — approximately 
72  million  less  than  the  relatively  large  crop  estimated  for  I962.    Acreage  for 
harvest  is  indicated  to  be  down  a  little  from  last  year,  and  the  average  yield 
is  estimated  to  be  the  smallest  since  1959 ^  '^^J  weather  persisted  through  much 
of  the  growing  season.     Acreage  allotments  for  most  farms  are  the  same  as  last 
year.    This  year's  crop  plus  the  estimated  carryover  will  provide  a  1963-6^!- 
total  supply  of  IO7  million  pounds — virtually  the  same  as  for  1962-63. 

The  1964  marketing  q.uota  and  acreage  allotment  for  Maryland  tobacco  will 
be  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  February  1,  1964.  Marketing 
quotas  for  the  1963-65  crops  were  approved  by  Maryland  growers  in  last  February's 
referendum  by  a  large  majority. 

Price  Support s  and  Prices 

The  1963  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco,  to  be  marketed  next  spring  and  summer, 
will  receive  Government  price  support  at  an  average  level  of  51 '8  cents  a  pound 
— -i  cent  or  1  percent  above  the  support  level  in  effect  for  the  1962  crop.  The 
support  level  for  I964  Maryland  tobacco  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  flue-cured  (see  page  ^4-6  ) .    However,  the  adjustment  is  made  to  what  would 
have  been  the  1959  support  level  for  Maryland  had  a  marketing  quota  applied  to 
that  year's  crop.     If  the  parity  index  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  stays  near 
the  level  of  recent  months,  the  overall  support  level  for  1964  Maryland  tobacco 
will  be  about  1  percent  higher  than  the  51-8  cents  per  pound  in  effect  for  the 
current  crop . 

This  year,  auction' sales  for  1962-crop  Maryland  began  April  23  and  ended 
July  12.    Also  available  was  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market,  wnjich  opened  for 
competitive  bidding  April  25.     Auction  sales  totaled  33-1  million  pounds  and 
averaged  532  cents  per  pound — 8  cents  less  than  in  the  preceding  season  and  low- 
est in  5  years.     Sales  voluj^ie  increased  a  little;  quality  of  offerings  was  poorer 
than  last  year.    The  Government  support  level  for  1962-cxop  Maryland  was  51-3 
cents  a  pound.    Deliveries  for  Government  loan  amounted  to  15  percent  of  the 
crop,  compared  with  about  10  percent  the  year  before. 

In  addition  to  the  volume  sold  at  this  year's  auctions,  about  6-2"  million 
pounds  were  received  at  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market  by  September  19- 
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Table  25. — Fire-cured  tobacco,  type  21:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

Production  [ 

Stocks,  : 
Oct.  1  : 

Supply 

Disappearance  1, 

Total 

:  Domestic 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb 

Mil.  lb.         Mil.  lb. 

Ml.  ib. 

Average ; 

:  12.9 

22.5 

35 

k 

12.8 

5.3 

1  -P 

1950 

12.8 

23.1 

35 

9 

11.3 

5.9 

1951 

2U.6 

38 

0 

11.0 

6.3 

1952 

12.2 

27.0 

39 

2 

10.5 

5.5 

5.0 

1953 

9.2 

20.7 

37 

9 

11.7 

6.9 

10.6 

26.2 

36 

8 

10.2 

6.0 

1955 

10.5 

26.6 

37 

1 

12.7 

6.7 

6.0 

1956 

10.7 

35 

1 

10.3 

1^.8 

c  c 

1957 

8.6 

24.8 

33 

i+ 

9.6 

h.2 

1958 

9A 

23.8 

33 

2 

10.7 

5.3 

1959 

10.0 

22.5 

32 

5 

10.3 

h.9 

5.U 

i960 

8.9 

22.2 

31 

1 

10.2 

h.O 

6.2 

1961 

9.8 

20.9 

30 

7 

10.8 

5.5 

5.3 

1962 

9.5 

19.9 

29 

1+ 

*9.6 

*5.6 

1963  2/ 

7.9 

*19.8 

7 

Average 

Price 

Placed 

unde 

r  Go-. 

^ernment  loan  : 

Remaining  in 

price 
per  pound 

[  support 
level 

Quantity 

Percentage 
of  crop  ■ 

GovprriTnPTTt  1  na.n 

stocks  on 
A-^.31,-  1963  V 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950  : 

36.3 

34.3 

2 

.1+ 

18.8 

0 

1951  : 

39.2 

37. 

2 

.6 

19.'<- 

0 

1952  : 

35.5 

37.1 

2 

19.7 

0 

19!?j  ! 

3>>-o 

3?.o 

.7 

7.6 

0 

195^^  : 

3i+.8 

2 

.1 

19.8 

0 

1955  : 

31-3 

31^.6 

1 

.8 

17.1 

0 

1956  : 

39.5 

36.1 

1 

.7 

15.9 

1-2 

1957  : 

38.7 

38.8 

1 

.0 

11.6 

.7 

1958  : 

36.9 

38.8 

2 

.2 

23.4 

1.4 

1959  : 

37.6 

38.8 

.8 

8.1 

.5 

i960  : 

39A 

38.8 

•  3 

3.3 

.3 

1961  : 

38.8 

38.8 

.9 

9.8 

.9 

1962  : 

38.8 

39.2 

1 

.2 

12.6 

1.1 

1963  : 

39.6 

Total  : 

20 

.1 

6.1 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2j  Subject  to  revision. 

^  Through  1957 — 75  percent  of  burley  support;  1958-6O  legal  basis  changed;  from  196I  on 
adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for 
3  most  recent  years. 

hj  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewhat  lower  than  these  farm-sales 
weight  figures. 

5y  Negligible.  #  See  June  I963  Tobacco  Situation,  pp.  38-39,  for  discussion  of  this  figure. 
♦Preliminary  estimates*  ' 
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Table     267-Fire -cured  tobacco,  types  22-23  l/:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season 
average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  velght) 


Year 

.  Production  : 

Stocks,  [ 
Oct.  1  ; 

Supply 

Total 

Disappearance 
]  Domestic 

2/ 
• 

Exports 

.    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Average : 

I9J+7-U9 

6k. k 

132.1 

196.5 

57 

30.7 

26 

6 

1950 

lUl.8 

187.2 

6k 

6 

30.7 

33 

9 

1951 

kS.l 

122.6 

168.7 

k8 

8 

25.8 

23 

0 

1952 

1+6.0 

119.9 

165.9 

kd 

-) 

2I+.2 

2I+ 

1 

1953 

39.7 

117.6 

157.3 

k9 

26.0 

"-J 

195'+ 

51.6 

107.8 

159.^ 

kd 

q 

,  23.9 

n 
\j 

1955 

110. 5 

165.2 

52 

0 

2I+.6 

27 

\ 

1956 

59.9 

113.2 

173.1 

52 

3 

27. 5 

21+ 

8 

1957 

kl.9 

120.8 

162.7 

53 

3 

29.5 

23 

8 

1958 

33-9 

109 .  h 

1^+3 -3 

kk 

1 

2I+.6 

19 

5 

1959 

h3.1 

99.2 

11+2.3 

kl 

1 

22.5 

18 

6 

i960 

36.5 

101.2 

137.7 

kk 

9 

23.9 

21 

0 

1961 

^3.3 

92.8  . 

136.1 

k6 

7 

7/'l7.2 

29 

5 

1962 

kh.6 

89.1+ 

13^.0 

*k2 

.5 

*22.0 

*20 

5 

1963  3/ 

i+7.9 

*91.5 

*139.^ 

Average 

[  Price 

:      Placed  under  Government  loan 

Remaining  in 

price 

]  support 

Percentage  \ 

Government  loan 

per  pound 

levex  4/ 

:  Quantity 

of  crop  \ 

stocks  on 
!.31,  1963  ^/ 

Ct . 

Ct. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 

29.7 

3'+.3 

9 

8 

21.6 

0 

1951 

UO.3 

31 -k 

k 

9 

10.6 

0 

t..tf 

1952 

38.1 

37-1 

8 

5 

l8.lv 

0 

1953 

33-3 

35.0 

7 

5 

18.9 

0 

195^ 

38.5 

3i|-.8 

k 

8 

9.3 

0 

1955 

38.  If 

3U.6 

7 

9 

1I+.I+ 

0 

1956 

36.1 

36.1 

18 

6 

31.1 

7.3 

1957 

36. k 

38.8 

13 

9 

33.1 

5.1 

1958 

38.1 

38.8 

k 

k 

12.0 

2.0 

1959 

38.3 

38.8 

5 

3 

12.3 

3.8 

i960 

i+3.3 

38.8 

3 

2 

8.7 

2.8 

1961 

kO.2 

38.8 

5 

1 

11.8 

If.6 

1962 

38.7 

39.2 

8 

6 

19.3 

8.6 

1963 

39.6 

Total 

102 

5 

31+. 2 

1/  Type  2I+  included  until  early  1950 's  when  it  became  practically  nonexistent. 

2/  Year  beginning  October  1. 

3/  Subject  to  revision. 

Through  1957--75  percent  of  burley  support;  1958-60  legal  basis  changed;  from  1961  on 
adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index 
for  3  most  recent  years . 

5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed -weight  basis  are  somewhat  lower  than  these  farm-sales 
weight  figures.    #    See  June  I963  Tobacco  Situation  pp.  38-39  for  discussion  of  this  figure. 

♦Preliminary  estimates . 
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Fire-Cured,  Types  21-23 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


Disappearance  of  the  fire-cured  types  in  the  marketing  year  that  "began 
October  1962  is  estimated  at  ahout  52  million  pounds — about  5i'  million  less 
than  in  196I-62.    Although  domestic  disappearance  is  indicated  to  be  up  appre- 
ciably from  the  unusually- low  figure  computed  for  196I-62,  the  gain  is  more 
than  offset  by  a  drop  in  exports.    Domestic  use  is  estimated  at  about  26  million 
pounds.    For  a  valid  comparison,  this  figiire  should  be  considered  against  the 
average  of  the  2  preceding  marketing  years,  not  I96I-62  alone.     (See  June  I963 
Tobacco  Situation-,  pp.  38-39* )    On  such  a  basis,  the  indicated  1962-63  domestic 
disappearance  of  fire-cured  shows  a  small  increase. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  in  1962-63  are  placed  at  about  26  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight) — a  fourth  lower  than  the  previous  year's  shipments,  largest 
in  over  a  decade.    In  the  first  10  months  of  the  1962-63  marketing  year,  exports 
of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  fell  3^  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
to  the  Netherlands — leading  outlet — were  only  a  third  as  much  as  in  October  196I- 
July  1962,  and  France — second  ranking  market — took  3  percent  less.    Takings  by 
Belgium  were  down  only  a  little  but  Switzerland  cut  takings  36  percent.  Smaller 
shipments  than  a  year  earlier  were  also  made  to  Sweden,  Vest  Germany,  and  Den- 
mark.   On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  big  juirip  in  exports  to  Congo  Republic, 
and  increased  shipments  went  to  Italy,  Ireland,  Viet  Nam,  and  Indonesia. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1962-63^  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  were 
9  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  together 
accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  total.    Exports  to  Norway  declined  almost 
a  fourth  but  those  to  the  United  Kingdom  about  doubled.    More  Virginia  fire- 
cured  than  a  year  earlier  also  went  to  Sweden,    West  Germany,  and  New  Guinea, 
but  less  went  to  Switzerland. 

1963-64  Supplies 

Carryover  of  the  combined  fire-cured  types  on  October  1,  1963^  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  111  million  pounds,  about  2  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier  but  otherwise  lowest  since  19^6.    The  September  estimate  of  this  year's 
crop  is  about  55|"  million  pounds,  3  percent  higher  than  the  I962  outturn.. 
Acreage  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  types  22-23  is  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  in  I962, 
but  the  average  yield  is  indicated  to  be  the  highest  on  record  and  production 
is  estimated  to  be  up  7  percent  to  the  largest  since  1956.    However,  production 
of  Virginia  fire-cured,  type  21,  is  estimated  to  be  down  a  sixth  to  the  small- 
est on  record,  principally  due  to  a  drop  in  the  average  yield  per  acre,  to  the 
lowest  in  10  years. 

Total  supplies  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  1963-64  are  estimated  at  about 
167  million  pounds — 2  percent  more  than  in  1962-63.    Indicated  supplies  of  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  types  are  4  percent  larger,  but  those  of  Virginia  fire-cured 
are  down  6  percent  and  a  record  low.    Carryover  of  fire-cured  on  October  1, 
1964,  may  increase  some  over  its  current  level. 
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The  1964  marketing  quotas  for  Virginia  fire-cixred  (type  2l)  and  for 
Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-c\ired  (types  22-23)  will  be  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  February  1.    Within  30  days  following  the  announcement,  a 
referendum  will  be  held  in  which  growers  of  the  3  fire-cured  types  will  vote 
on  whether  they  favor  marketing  quotas  for  their  1964,  I965,  and  I966  crops. 
Approval  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  in  the  referendum  is 
necessary  before  marketing  quotas  can  continue  in  effect.    In  the  last 
referendum  (February  I961),  98  percent  of  the  farmers  voting  favored  marketing 
quotas  on  their  next  3  crops. 

Price  Supports  and  Prices 

If  marketing  quotas  are  approved  in  the  forthcoming  referendum.  Govern- 
ment price  support  will  continue  for  the  1964  fire-cured  crop.    The  support 
level  for  1964  fire-cured  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  flue- 
cured.     (See  page  46.)    Should  the  parity  index  during  the  rest  of  this  year 
remain  near  the  level  of  recent  months,  the  overall  support  level  for  the  1964 
crop  of  fire-cured  will  be  1  percent  higher  than  the  39*6  cents  in  effect  for 
the  current  crop. 

The  1962  season  average  price  for  the  combined  fire-ciired  types  was  38.7 
cents  a  pound — 3  percent  below  196I.    Virginia  fire-cured  averaged  38.8  cents  a 
pound — unchanged  from  the  preceding  year.    The  season  average  for  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  type  22  was  39 • 7  cents — 2^  percent  below  the  previous  year.  For 
Kentucky-Tennessee  type  23,  the  1962  season  average  was  36. 1  cents -~7  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Growers  placed  about  9u    million  pounds  of  fire-cured  (about  18  per- 
cent of  the  combined  crop)  under  Government  loan.    These  placements  were  the 
largest  in  5  years,  both  in  volume  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  crop.  Loan 
receipts  of  all  three  types  were  up  from  the  previous  year,  the  largest  rela- 
tive increase  occurring  in  type  23. 

Dark  Air-Cured  and  Sun-Cured,  Types  35-37 
Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  is  estimated  at 
about  22f  million  pounds  for  the  October  1962-Sept ember  I963  marketing  year — 
approximately  2  million  below  196I-62.    The  reduction  is  estimated  to  have 
occurred  mainly  in  domestic  use,  which: is  placed  at  about  I8  million  pounds, 
compared  with  approximately  19^    million  in  the  previous  year.    The  main  out- 
let for  dark  air-cured  in  this  country  is  the  manufacture  of  plug,  twist  and 
fine-cut  chewing  tobacco.    Output  of  these  products  in  October  1962-J\ay  I963 
was  2  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cirred  in  1962-63  (including  an 
allowance  for  Black  Fat)  are  estimated  at  about  4^  million  poimds  (farm-sales 
weight)— a  little  less  than  in  I96I-62.    Shipments  of  Black  Fat  probably 
gained  some,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  an  indicated  decline  in  those  of 
One  Sucker  and  Green  River  leaf.    In  the  first  10  months  of  1962-63,  exports 
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Table    27.--Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-36:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 

price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  Production  : 

Stocks,  \ 

Supply 

Disappearance  l/ 

Oct.  1  ; 

Total 

Domestic 

\  Exports 

•    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb 

-L  .    ±  D  . 

Average: 

19^7-^9 

33.0 

71.2 

10il-.2 

30.4 

21.3 

9-1 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

25.0 

27.7 
:  30.1 
23.6 
30.4 

76.6 
68.9 
70.2 
75.2 
72.1 

101.8 
96.6 

100.3 
98.8 

102.5 

32.9 
26.4 
25.2 
26.7 
25.9 

C.C.  ■  \J 

18.5 
19.2 
20.1 
16.3 

7.9 
6.0 
6.6 
9-6 

1955 
1QS6 

1957 
1958 

:  27.8 

30.7 
:  19.8 
:  16.1 

IQ.  ^ 

76.6 
60.8 
77.5 
72.5 
63.6 

104.^4- 
111.5 
97.3 
88.6 

82.9 

23.6 
34.0 
24.8 
25.0 
21.9 

18.4 
23.4 
16.5 

17.5 
16.4 

5.2 
10.6 

6.3 
7.5 
5.5 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  2/ 

"  18.2 

20.6 

22.5 

23-^ 

61.0 

57.2 
55.2 

^57-2 

79.2 
77.8 
77. 7- 
*60.6 

22.0 
22.6 
*20.5 

17.3 

*i6.o 

4.7 

U.7 

*4.5 

Average 
price 

\  Price 
]  support 

J-C  vex 

Placed  under  Government  loan  : 

Remaining  in 

Quantity 

Percentage  \ 
of  crop  \ 

novPTnTnpn+  loan 

stocks  on 
Aug.  31,  1963 >/ 

Ct. 

ct. 

Mil 

lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

I95i^ 

23.2 
:  3i^.3 

31.6 
:  '  25.2 

3i^.3 

30.5 
33.2 
33.0 
31.1 
30.9 

4.1 
7.3 
5/9-9 
7.5 
7.2 

16.3 
26.4 

32.9 
31.8 

23.7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1957 
1958 
1959 

^1  ft 

:  36.1 
38. i+ 
3i^.5 

30.8 

3i^.5 
3i^.5 

6.3 
6.6 
3.0 
.5 
3.7 

22.7 
21.5 
15.2 
2.7 
19.2 

0; 
4.7 

2.4 

^3; 
3.0 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

37-4 
:  37.8 
:  36.2 

3'^.5 
3if.5 
3i^.B 

35-2 

2.2 
1-9 

4.1 

12.2 
9.2 
18.2 

2.  J, 

1.9 
4,1 

Total 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Through  1957--  66-2/3  percent  of  burley  support;  I958-60  legal  basis  changed;  from  I961  on 
adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3 
most  recent  years . 

4/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewEat  lower  than  these  farm-sales  weight 
figures . 

5/  An  additional  200,000  pounds  under  option  to  British  manufacturers  were  pledged  for  CCC  loans 
bur  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid -1953' 
*    Preliminary  estima'tes . 
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Table  28 . --Sun-cured  tobacco,  type  37:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season 
average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

 (Farm-sales  weight)  


Year 


Average : 
1947 -1+9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195h 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  2/ 


Production 


Stocks , 
Oct.  1 


Supply 


Pi  snppparanr.p  j^/ 


Total 


Domestic 


Exports 


Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb. 


3-D 

D  .  D 

3-0 

3.6 

h.o 

7.6 

3.5 

3.0 

0.5 

k.o 

k.i 

8.1 

3.8 

3.1 

.7 

3-7 

8.0 

h.o 

3.i+ 

.6 

2.9 

k.o 

6.9 

3.2 

2.7 

.5 

3.7 

3.7 

l.h 

3.2 

2.7 

.5 

3.3 

k.2 

7.5 

2.9 

2.1 

.6 

3.2 

h.e 

7.8 

2.5 

1.9 

.6 

2.7 

5.3 

8.0 

2.5 

1.9 

.6 

1.9 

5-5 

l.k 

2.5 

2.2 

.3 

2.2 

h.9 

7.1 

1.9 

1.6 

.3 

1.8 

5.2 

7.0 

2.0 

1.7 

■  3 

2.2 

5.0 

7.2 

2.1 

1.8 

.3 

2.3 

5.1 

7  A 

*2.2 

*1.9 

*.3 

1.8 

*5.2 

*7..0 

Average 


Price 


Placed  under  Government  loan 


Remaining  in 


price  : 
per  pound  : 

support 
level  3/ 

Quantity  \ 

Percentage 
of  crop 

,  Lrovernmeni^  xuau 

stocks  on 
lAug.  31,  1963 

Ct . 

Ct. 

1,000  lb. 

Pet. 

1,000  lb. 

1950  : 

33.9 

30.5 

0 

.9 

0 

1951  : 

33.2 

59 

1 

.5 

0 

1952  : 

31.6 

33.0 

2 

.3 

0 

1953 

31.8 

31.1 

2k 

.8 

0 

195^^ 

32.2 

30.9 

123 

3 

.3 

0 

1955 

25.3 

30.8 

72 

2 

.2 

0 

1956  ; 

35.7 

32.1 

103 

3 

.2 

0 

1957 

3I+.O 

3k.^ 

11 

.k 

0 

1958 

36.8 

3i^.5 

29 

1 

.5 

0 

1959 

3i^.5 

2k 

1 

.1 

0 

i960  : 

37.9 

k 

.2 

0 

1961 

39.8 

3h.5 

7 

.3 

0 

1962  : 

37A 

31+. 8  ■ 

59' 

2 

.6 

0 

1963 

35.2 

Total 

633 

0 

cent  of  burley  support;  1958-6O  legal  basis  changed;  from  I96I  on  adjusted  to  reflect 
relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent 
yeaxs . 


*  Preliminary  estimates. 
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of  One  Sucker  tzere  about  a  third  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Belgium  accounted 
for  nearly  85  percent  of  the  total.    Some  One  Sucker  also  went  to  Trinidad  and 
Congo  Republic.    Exports  of  Green  River  •^■rere  do"^m  more  than  a  foiirth  from  a 
year  earlier.    Most  of  the  total  vent  to  the  Congo  Republic  and  the  United 
Kingdom^  \*iich  increased  takings  56  and  37  percent,  respectively,  over  a  year 
earlier.    But  none  \ia.s  reported  shipped  to  Belgium- -leading  outlet  in  1961-62. 

In  recent  years,  an  average  of  well  over  half  of  all  exports  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  has  been  in  the  fonn  of  Black  Fat,  a  semi -processed  product 
intended  especially  for  sale  abroad.    In  the  1953-60  marketing  years,  exports 
of  Black  I^t  ranged  mostly  bet^reen  k-  and  5  million  pounds,  but  declined  to 
3.8  million  in  I96I-62.    In  the  first  10  months  of  I962-63,  exports  of  Black 
Fat  were  about  11  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Exports  to  Nigeria — 
leading  market --dropped  about  a  sixth,  but  those  to  Ghana--second  ranking 
market--rose  33  percent.    Western  Africa  more  than  tripled  her  year-earlier 
takings,  and  there  was  also  a  big  jum.p  in  shipments  to  Spanish  Africa.  Cameroun 
and  Bahamas  took  less  Black  Fat  than  a  year  ago. 

1963-6^  Supplies 

October  1,  1963^  stocks  of  dark  air-cured  and  s\in-cured  are  estimated 
at  near  62  million  pounds --about  3  percent  more  than  last  October  but  othermse 
the  third  lowest  in  I7  years.    The  September  estimate  of  the  I963  crop  is  25u 
million  pounds--  2  percent  more  than  in  I962  and  largest  since  I956.  Acreage 
and  average  yields  for  dark  air-cured,  types  35-36,  are  indicated  to  be  up  a 
little.    Acreage  of  Virginia  sun-cured  is  estimated  to  have  increased  some, 
but  due  to  dry  weather  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  indicated  to  be  the  lowest 
in  8  years,  and  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  to  be  do-^-m  a  fifth.  Acreage 
allotments  for  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  tobacco  farms  are  the  same  as  in 
1962. 

Total  supplies  for  1963-6^ — October  1  stocks  plus  this  year's  crop — 
are  estimated  at  87-|-  million  pounds,  about  2^  million  more  than  for  the  current 
year.    Supplies  of  types  35-36  are  indicated  to  be  nearly  k  percent  larger, 
while  those  of  type  37  show  a  5  percent  decline .    October  1,  196^,  carryover 
of  the  combined  types  my  increase  a  little  over  the  current  level. 

By  February  1,  1964,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  -^-Till  announce  196^^- 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun- 
cured  tobacco.    Shortly  thereafter,  a  referendum  >dll  be  held  in  >*Lich  pro- 
ducers of  dark  air-cured  (types  35-36)  -^d-ll  vote  on  ivhether  they  favor  market- 
ing quotas  on  their  1964,  1965^  and  I966  crops.    Approval  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  voting  is  required  before  marketing  quotas  can  continue 
in  effect.    In  the  last  referendum,  held  February  I96I,  close  to  99  percent 
of  growers  of  types  35-36  who  voted  approved  quotas  for  their  next  3  crops. 
Producers  of  Virginia  sun-c\ired,  type  37;  approved  marketing  quotas  for  their 
1962-64  crops  in  a  referendiim  held  February  I962. 
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Price  Supports  and  Prices 

Government  price  support  will  continue  for  the  196^  crop  of  Virginia  sun- 
cured^  and^  provided  marketing  quotas  are  not  disapproved  in  the  forthcoming 
referendum,  for  196^  dark  air-cured,  types  35-36.     The  support  level  in  effect 
for  1963  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  is  35 '2  cents  a  pound- -1  percent  higher  than 
in  1962.     The  support  level  for  I96U  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured  will 
he  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  flue-cured.     (See  page  ^6. )    Should  the 
parity  index  for  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  stay  near  the  level  of  recent 
months,  the  overall  support  level  for  1964  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  will  be 
1  percent  higher  than  the  35*2  cents  in  effect  for  the  current  crop. 

Last  season,  the  combined  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  crop  brought  an  average 
of  36.3  cents  a  pound- percent  below  the  near-record  average  in  I96I.  One 
Sucker  averaged  3^.7  cents --6  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  year.     The  I962 
crop  of  Green  River  averaged  35 •!  cents --slightly  under  the  average  for  the 
year  before.    The  price  average  for  I962  Virginia  sun-cured,  at  37. ^  cents,  was 
6  percent  less  than  the  record  price  for  the  I96I  crop  but  still  third  highest 
ever  received. 

During  the  I962  crop  marketing  season,  growers  placed  about  2.3  million 
pounds  of  One  Sucker  and  1.8  million  pounds  of  Green  River  under  Government 
loan.     Placements  of  both  types  were  substantially  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  were  equal  to  15  percent  and  23  percent  of  the  respective  crops.  Loan 
placements  of  Virginia  sun-cured  usually  are  minor;  in  I962,  they  amounted  to 
59;000  pounds,  about  2-^  percent  of  the  crop. 

Cigar  Tobacco,  Types  kl-62 

Disappearance  and  Exports 

Filler:     The  I962-63  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  filler  probably  will 
reach  50  million  pounds --up       million  from  the  comparatively  low  I96I-62  figure 
and  second  largest  in  7  years.     The  I962-63  disappearance  of  Ohio  filler  is 
estimated  at  6|-  million  pounds --up  from  the  unusual  low  of  I96I-62  and  about  the 
same  as  in  I96O-61.     The  disappearance  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  is  estimated  at 
about  32  million  pounds --about  equal  with  the  comparatively -high  level  of  I96I- 
62  when  it  was  5i"  million  pounds  larger  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  2  years. 

The  major  part  of  the  U.  S.  cigar  filler  types  is  used  domestically  as 
cigar  filler.    Also,  a  significant  quantity  of  Pennsylvania  tobacco  is  used  in 
scrap  che\-n.ng.    The  use  of  Pennsylvania  tobacco  in  binder  sheet  has  increased 
and  it  is  the  single  most  important  type  used  for  this  purpose.     In  the  past 
year,  though  still  relatively  small,  an  increased  amount  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco 
was  used  in  binder  sheet.     Exports  of  cigar  filler  in  I962-63  totaled  about 
200,000  pounds,  mainly  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  cigar  tobacco:  During  October  1962-June  I963,  the  use  of  Cuban 
tobacco  at  about  10  million  pounds  (unstemmed  equivalent)  was  down  about  ko 
percent  from  that  used  in  the  comparable  period  of  I96I-62  and  down  about  50 
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percent  from  the  like  period  of  I96O-61.  During  October  1962-July  1963;  imports 
for  consiimption  from  the  Philippine  Republic  at  about  ih  million  pounds  (unstem- 
med  equivalent)  were  about  5^  percent  larger  than  in  the  comparable  period  of 

1961-  62.    Comparing  the  same  periods,  imports  for  consumption  of  tobacco  from 
Colombia  and  Dominican  Republic  were  each  about       million  pounds --both  up  50 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Imports  for  consumption  from  Brazil  at  over  2 
million  pounds  (lonstemmed  equivalent)  were  5  times  as  much  as  a  year  earlier. 
There  were  smaller  though  significantly-increased  imports  from  Indonesia,  Para- 
guay, Mexico,  and  Argentina. 

Binder:     The  I962-63  disappearance  of  Connecticut  Valley  binder  types 
5I-52  is  estimated  at  T-T  million  pounds --up  some  from  the  record  low  of  a  year 
earlier.    The  increase  is  in  Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  type  ^1.  Domestic 
use  of  this  type  may  be  up  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  pounds.  Exports 
are  small  and  little  different  than  a  year  earlier.     Domestic  use  of  Havana 
Seed  type  52  may  be  up  a  little  but  this  is  offset  by  a  decline  in  exports. 
West  Germany  took  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  but  the  Canary  Islands  took 
much  less  than  in  I96I-62. 

Based  on  reported  stocks  data,  type  5I  is  the  second  most  important  type 
used  in  binder  sheet.    However,  type  51  as  a  constituent  of  binder  sheet  has 
declined  in  the  past  h  years  and  the  relative  position  of  type  52  for  this  pur- 
pose has  dropped  sharply. 

The  1962-63  disappearance  of  Wisconsin  cigar  types  5^-55  is  estimated  at 
about  20  million  pounds — nearly  all  of  it  for  domestic  use.     Indications  are 
that  domestic  use  of  Southern  Wisconsin  type  5^  will  be  about  8  million  pounds-- 
nearly  1  million  below  a  year  earlier.     However,  domestic  use  of  Northern 
Wisconsin  type  55  at  12  million  pounds  in  I962-63  may  be  up  1-1^  million  pounds 
from  the  long-time  low  of  I96I-62.     Exports  of  Wisconsin  tobacco  have  dropped 
sharply  and  seem  likely  to  be  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  in  the 

1962-  63  marketing  year.     East  Germany,  the  principal  outlet  in  I96I-62,  has 
taken  only  about  one-half  as  much  this  year  as  last. 

Wisconsin  type  55  as  a  constituent  of  binder  sheet  continues  at  a  fairly 
stable  level;  practically  no  Wisconsin  type  5^  is  used  in  binder  sheet. 

Wrapper :     The  July  1962-June  I963  disappearance  of  shade-grown  cigar 
wrapper  types  6I-62  was  20-|-  million  pounds-- 0.9  million  less  than  the  record 
high  of  I96I-62.     The  drop  was  due  mainly  to  the  decrease  in  exports  from  the 
high  of  a  year  earlier.     Domestic  use  of  Connecticut  Valley  type  61  at  9-2  mil- 
lion pounds  was  a  little  larger  than  in  I96I-62  but  domestic  use  of  Georgia - 
Florida  type  62  at  6|-  million  pounds  was  down  a  little  from  the  record  high  of 
a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  types  61  and  62  in  July  1962-June  I963  declined  15  and  I9 
percent,  respectively,  from  a  year  earlier.     Of  Connecticut  Valley  type  6I,  West 
Germany,  the  leading  outlet  took  a  sixth  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  Canada, 
third  ranking  outlet,  took  nearly  a  fifth  less.    There  was  a  moderate  decline  in 
type  61  exports  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  a  drastic  drop  in  those  going  to  East 
Germany,  but  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  doubled  its  takings.    Of  Georgia -Florida 
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Table   ^9. --Cigar  filler  tobacco,  types  l+l-^S:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 

(Farm-sales  weight)  


Year 


Produc- 
tion 


Stocks 
October  1 


Supply- 


Disappearance  1/ 


Total 


Domestic 


Exports 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


I'iillion 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  hi) 


Puerto  Rico  (type  1+6) 


Million 
pounds 


Cents 


Average: 

19U7-li9 

54.6 

101 A 

156.0 

48.8 

47.8 

1.0 

27.7 

1950 

56.0 

115.8 

171.8 

45.6 

45.0 

.6 

26.4 

1951 

56.2 

126.2 

182.4 

50.0 

49.3 

.7 

19.0 

1952 

37.9 

132.1+ 

170.3 

51.2 

50.8 

.4 

25.2 

1953 

38.2 

119.1 

157.3 

51.6 

51.4 

.2 

27.5 

195^^ 

U8.8 

105.7 

154.5 

41.5 

41.4 

.1 

27.4 

1955 

113-0 

158.7 

55.0 

54.6 

.4 

24.5 

1956 

kQ.k 

103.7 

152.1 

46.8 

46.6 

.2 

24.0 

1957 

hl.2 

105.3 

146.5 

42.8 

42.7 

.1 

20.5 

1958 

51.0 

103.7 

154.7 

50.4 

50.1 

.3 

28.0 

1959 

53.5 

104.3 

157.8 

48.1 

48.0 

.1 

31.5 

i960 

52.7 

109.7 

162.4 

47.5 

47.4 

.1 

28.0 

1961 

53.5 

114.9 

168.4 

45.5 

45.4 

.1 

27.0 

1962 

55.8 

122.9 

178.7 

*50.0 

23-5 

1963  2/ 

50.8 

*128.7 

*179 . 5 

Ohio,  Miami  Valley  (types 

42-44) 

Average : 

10.2 

24.5 

34.7  , 

8.7 

8.7 

26.3 

1950 

10.5 

28.0 

38.5 

7.3 

7.3 

18.6 

1951 

7.3 

31.2 

38.5 

10.0 

10.0 

24.4 

1952 

8.8 

28.5 

37.3  . 

10.0 

10.0 

25.0 

1953 

6.6 

27.3 

33-9 

9.8 

9-8 

18.5 

1954 

8.0 

24.1 

32.1 

9.2 

9.2 

22.5 

1955 

7-5 

22.9 

30.4 

7.2 

7-2 

21.8 

1956 

6.3 

23.2 

29.5 

6.4 

6.4 

22.0 

1957 

4.6 

23.1 

27.7 

7.2 

7.2 

22.8 

1958 

2.5 

20.5 

23.0 

5.9 

5.9 

24.2 

1959 

6.9 

17.1 

24.0 

6.5 

6.5 

27.3 

i960 

6.6 

17.5 

24.1 

6.5 

6.5 

28.1 

1961 

7.7 

17.6 

25.3 

5.1 

5.1 

28.3 

1962 

7.4 

20.2 

27.6 

*6.5 

*6.5 

28.4 

1963  2/ 

6.I4 

*21.1 

*27.5 

Average : 

I9I+7-U9 

26.4 

65.0 

91.4 

34.0 

29.8 

4.2 

24.8 

1950 

25.5 

51.1 

76.6 

28.8 

28.5 

.3 

28.0 

1951 

28.1 

47.8 

75.9 

34.1 

33.8 

.3 

30.0 

1952 

34.3 

41.8 

76.1 

28.9 

28.6 

.3 

32.0 

1953 

34.1 

47.2 

81.3 

32.1 

32.0 

,1 

30.0 

1954 

34.0 

49.2 

83.2 

23.9 

23.8 

.1 

30.5 

1955 

30.0 

59.3 

89.3 

31.7 

31.6 

.1 

25.2 

1956 

24.0 

57.6 

81.6 

31.3 

30.9 

.4 

30.8 

1957 

26.7 

50.3 

77.0 

27.4 

27.3 

.1 

27.5 

1958 

25.6 

49.6 

75.2 

32.8 

31.6 

1.2 

30.0 

1959 

27.6 

42.4 

70.0 

26.2 

25.8 

.4 

32.2 

i960 

27.1 

43.8 

70.9 

27.6 

27.5 

.1 

34.2 

1961 

30. U 

43.3 

73.7 

32.1 

32.1 

neg. 

37.2 

1962 

35 -5 

41.6 

77.1 

32.1 

1963  2/ 

3/  34.0 

45.0 

79.0 

this  year.    *?relir,iinaiy  estimates. 
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Table  iQ. — Cigar  binder  tobacco  types  51-52:    Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Fam-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  Produc- 
:  tion 

Stocks 
October  1 

Supply 

Total 

Disappearance  1/ 
:    Domestic  : 

Exports 

Average 
price  per 
pound 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Cents 

:                                            Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  (tjype  5I) 

Average : 

\  \k.h 

28.5 

42.9 

14.7 

12.4 

2.3 

54.7 

1950 

':  \6.h 

27.7 

44.1 

14.3 

13.3 

1.0 

52.0 

1951 

29.8 

44.3 

14.1 

13.2 

•  9 

51.0 

1952 

:  14.8 

30.2 

45.0 

14.5 

13.8 

.7 

50.0 

1953 

:  li+.7 

30.5 

45.2 

13.4 

12.7 

.7 

58.4 

195^ 

:  13.3 

31.8 

45.1 

11.7 

11.5 

.2 

56.5 

:  12.1 

33.4 

45.5 

14.7 

14.3 

.4 

44.9 

1950 

:  7.5 

30.8 

38.3 

12.8 

11.3 

1.5 

59.0 

:  5.1 

25.5 

30.6 

8.4 

7.7 

.7 

50.0 

1950 

:  3.6 

22.2 

25.8 

5.8 

5.6 

.2 

54.0 

1959 

:  4.5 

20.0 

24.5 

4.1 

3.9 

.2 

45.0 

i960 

:  3.6 

20.4 

24,0 

4.6 

4.3 

.3 

44.0 

1961 

:  3.1 

19.4 

22.5 

3.7 

3.6 

.2 

43.3 

1962 

:  2.8 

18.8 

21,6 

*4.5 

*  .1 

53.5 

2.8 

*1T.1 

*19.9 

:                                            Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52) 

Average ; 

19UT-14-9 

:  1I+.8 

18.5 

33.3 

11.9 

9.1 

2.8 

59.2 

1950 

:  15.2 

25.0 

40.2 

12.9 

11.2 

1.7 

39.8 

1951 

:  11.2 

27.3 

38.5 

11.0 

9.1 

1.9 

42.6 

1952 

:  9.6 

27.5 

37.1 

12.9 

11.5 

1.4 

48.9 

1953 

:  12.0 

24.2 

36.2 

11.9 

10.8 

1.1 

54.9 

195i(- 

:  11.9 

24.3 

36.2 

12.9 

12.2 

•  7 

44.0 

1955 

:  9.9 

23.3 

33.2 

11.6 

10.1 

1.5 

35.0 

1956 

:  5.8 

21.6 

27,4 

7.2 

5.7 

1.5 

42.3 

1957  • 

:  3.2 

20.2 

23.4 

7.5 

6.3 

1.2 

44.9 

1950 

:  1.8 

15.9 

17.7 

3.2 

2.6 

.6 

49.4 

1959 

:  3.2 

14.5 

17.7 

4.9 

4.2 

.7 

41.2 

i960 

:  3.2 

12.8 

16.0 

4.2 

2.4 

1.8 

42.5 

1961 

:  2.k 

11.8 

14.2 

3.2 

2.1 

1.1 

40.6 

1962 

:  2.k 

11.0 

13.4 

*3.2 

*2.4 

*  .8 

42.6 

1903  £/ 

2.0 

■x-10.2 

*12.2 

Total  Conn'-c 

ticut  Vail 

-y  (types  51-52.) 

Average : 

19^7-^9 

:  29.2 

47.0 

76.2 

26.6 

21.5 

5.1 

56.9 

1950 

:  31.6 

52.7 

84.3 

27.2 

24.5 

2.7 

46.1 

1951 

:  25.7 

57.1 

82.8 

25.1 

22.3 

2.8 

47.3 

195^ 

:  24.4 

57.7 

82.1 

27.4 

25.3 

2.1 

49.6 

19?3 

:  26.7 

54.7 

81.4 

25.3 

23.5 

1.8 

56.8 

:  25.2 

56.1 

81.3 

24.6 

23.7 

.9 

50.6 

1955 

:  22.0 

56.7 

78.7 

26.3 

24.4 

1.9 

40.4 

1956 

:  13.3 

52.4 

65.7 

20.0 

17.0 

3.0 

51.7 

1957 

:  8.3 

45.7 

54.0 

15.9 

l4.0 

1.9 

48.2 

1958 

:  5.4 

38.1 

43.5 

9.0 

8.2 

.8 

52.4 

1959 

:  7.7 

34.5 

42.2 

9.0 

8.1 

.9 

42.6 

i960 

:  6.8 

33.2 

40.0 

8.8 

6.5 

2.3 

43.3 

1961 

:  5.5 

31.2 

36.7 

6.9 

5.7 

1.2 

42.1 

1962 

:  5.2 

29.8 

35.0 

*7.7 

*6.8 

*  .9 

48.5 

1963  2/  : 

4.8 

*27.3 

*32.1 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    *  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Tatle  31 . — Cigar  "binder  tobacco,  types  5^-55:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  veight) 


Yeax 

Production' 

Stocks 
October  1 

.   Supply  ; 

Disappearance  1/ 
Total      :    Domestic  : 

Exports 

[  Average 

price 
\  per  pound 

Mil. 

l"b. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Cents 

Southern  Wisconsin 

(type  51+) 

Average : 

191+7-14.9 

13 

k 

38 

3 

51.7 

12 

7 

12 

5 

0.2 

22.5 

1950 

13 

2 

ko 

1 

53-3 

13 

0 

13 

0 

23-5 

1951 

10 

.h 

ko 

3 

50.7 

16 

0 

16 

0 

25.3 

1952 

8 

3 

3h 

7 

it-3.0 

9 

7 

8 

1 

1.6 

19.5 

1953 

7 

2 

33 

3 

1+0.5 

10 

0 

1951+ 

7 

5 

30 

5 

38.0 

9 

0 

8 

5 

.5 

2I+.3 

1955 

6 

7 

29 

0 

35.7 

10 

3 

9 

9 

.1+ 

22.9 

1956 

6 

8 

25 

i+ 

32.2 

11 

2 

11 

0 

.2 

26.1 

1957  : 

7 

6 

21 

0 

28.6 

8 

6 

8 

2 

.1+ 

31.1 

1958 

8 

8 

20 

0 

28.8 

8 

0 

7 

6 

.1+ 

3k. 6 

1959 

9 

2 

20 

9 

30.1 

8 

0 

7 

7 

.3 

29.3 

i960 

8 

6 

22 

2 

30.8 

7 

5 

7 

3 

.2 

28.0 

1961 

9 

0 

23 

3 

32.3 

9 

0 

8 

9 

.1 

28.7 

1962 

8 

7 

23 

3 

32.0 

*8 

0 

*8 

.0 

neg. 

29-3 

1963  2/ 

8 

0 

*2k 

0 

*32.0 

Northern  Wisconsin 

(type  55) 

Average : 

I9U7-I19 

19 

6 

36 

3 

55.9 

18 

5 

17 

5 

1.0 

28.8 

1950 

18 

7 

ko 

8 

59.5 

16 

1+ 

16 

3 

.1 

28.1 

1951 

12 

9 

k3 

1 

56.0 

15 

6 

15. 

5 

.1 

31.3 

1952 

13 

6 

ko 

.k 

5I+.O 

18 

6 

18 

1+ 

.2 

31-^ 

1953 

12 

8 

35 

k 

1+8.2 

16 

1+ 

16 

1 

.3 

31.9 

195i+ 

15 

1+ 

31 

8 

1+7.2 

16 

3 

16 

1 

.2 

32.7 

1955 

Ik 

3 

30 

9 

1+5.2 

13 

1+ 

13 

1 

.3 

21+.6 

1956 

13 

k 

31 

8 

1+5.2 

13 

6 

13 

1+ 

.2 

30.9 

1957 

12 

2 

31 

6 

1+3.8 

17 

2 

15 

1 

2.1 

33.5 

1958 

13 

0 

26 

6 

39.6 

li+ 

1+ 

12 

1 

2.3 

35.2 

1959 

11 

6 

25 

3 

36.9 

12 

1+ 

11 

5 

.9 

37-1 

i960 

12 

3 

.  2k 

1+ 

36.7 

11 

3 

10 

9 

.1+ 

30.6 

1961 

13 

k 

25 

.k 

38.8 

11 

0 

10 

6 

.1+ 

29.6 

1962 

10 

9 

27 

.8 

38.7 

*12 

2 

*12 

0 

*  .2 

29.1 

1963  2/ 

10 

1 

*26 

5 

*36.6 

Total 

Wisconsin  types  (51+-55) 

Average 

191+7-1+9 

33 

0 

7*^ 

.6 

107.6 

31 

2 

30 

0 

1.2 

26.2 

1950 

31 

.9 

80 

9 

112.8 

29 

1+ 

29 

3 

.1 

26.2 

1951 

23 

.3 

93 

1+ 

106.7 

31 

6 

31 

5 

.1 

28.6 

1952 

21 

.9 

75 

.1 

97.0 

28 

3 

26 

5 

1.8 

26.9 

1953 

20 

.0 

68 

7 

88.7 

26 

1+ 

26 

1 

.3 

25.8 

195i+ 

22 

■  9 

62 

3 

85.2 

25 

3 

21+ 

6 

.7 

30.0 

1955 

21 

.0 

59 

.9 

80.9 

23 

7 

23 

.0 

.7 

2I+.I 

1956 

20 

.2 

57 

.2 

77.1^ 

21+ 

8 

21+ 

1+ 

1, 

29-3 

1957 

19 

.8 

52 

.6 

72.1+ 

25 

8 

23 

3 

2.5 

32.6 

1958 

21 

.8 

1+6 

.6 

68.1+ 

22 

.1+ 

19 

7 

2.7 

35.0 

1959 

20 

.8 

1+6 

,2 

67.0 

20 

1+ 

19 

2 

1.2 

33.7 

i960 

:  20 

.9 

1+6 

.6 

67.5 

18 

.8 

18 

.2 

.6 

29.5 

1961 

:  22 

.k 

U8 

.7 

71.1 

20 

.0 

19 

.5 

.5 

29.2 

1962 

:  19 

.6 

51 

.1 

70,7 

•^20 

2 

*  20 

0 

*  .2 

29.2 

1963  2/ 

:  18 

1 

*50 

5 

*68.6 

1/  Year~beginning  October  1. 
2j'  Subject  to  revision. 
*Preliminary  estimates  . 
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type  62,  West  Germanj\,  the  leading  outlet,  took  only  a  little  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  East  German  takings  dropped  sharply  below  the  re3.atively  large  amount 
of  a  year  earlier.    The  Netherlands  also  got  much  less  type  62  in  1962-63  than  in 

1961 -  62,  but  more  "went  to  Sweden. 

Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  type  6I  is  the  third  ranking  constituent  of  bind- 
er sheet,  but  its  relative  position  as  a  constituent  has  declined  sharply  in  the 
last  2  years.     Practically  no  Georgia-Florida  type  62  is  indicated  in  stocks  data 
on  binder  sheet  tobacco. 

1962-  63  Supplies 

Filler;     Pennsylvania  filler  (type  ^l)  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  6f-  per- 
cent below  the  level  of  the  previous  h  years  when  it  was  virtually  constant.  Aver- 
age yields  per  acre,  indicated  as  of  September  1,  were  down  3  percent  and  the  crop 
is  expected  to  be  about  50|-  million  pounds — ^  percent  below  I962.     Carryover  on 
October  1  is  estimated  at  128^^  million  pounds — up  about  6  million  from  last  Octo- 
ber   1  and  the  most  in  11  years.    Total  supply  for  1963-6^  at  about  179^  million 
pounds  would  be  a  little  larger  than  for  I962-63  and  the  largest  since  1951-52. 

Ohio  filler  (types  k2-kk)  acreage  is  about  5  percent  lower  than  I962  and  as 
of  September  1,  average  yields  per  acre  were  indicated  to  be  9  percent  lower  than 
last  year.  The  crop  may  be  near  6.4  million  pounds — about  1  million  less  than  in 
1962  and  the  smallest  in  5  years.  Carryover  on  October  1  is  estimated  at  around 
21  million  pounds  and  together  with  this  year's  crop  will  provide  a  total  1963-64 
supply  of  27-1-  million  pounds — practically  the  sarae  as  for  1962-63  but  moderately 
above  each  of  the  previous  h  years. 

The  Puerto  Rican  filler  (type  k6)  crop  will  be  planted  late  this  year  and 
harvested  in  early  I96U.    The  I962  crop,  harvested  in  early  I963  at  35^  million 
pounds,  was  17  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  in  many  years. 
Stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  owned  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  on  July  1,  1963^ 
totaled  60  million  poionds — about  8^  million  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
q.uota  announced  by  the  Commonwealtn  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  calls  for  about  3^ 
million  pounds  to  be  produced  in  the  coming  season. 

Foreign  Cigar  Tobacco:     Stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  on  July  1,  1963^  at  20.6 
million  pounds  (unstemraed  weight),  were  down  two-fifths  from  a  year  earlier  and 
less  than  half  as  much  as  2  years  earlier;  however,  stocks  still  moderately  ex- 
ceeded the  volume  normally  held  in  the  United  States  in  I956-58.     (See  table 
20).    Stocks  of  Cuban  wrapper,  at  about  800,000  pounds  (linstemmed  weight),  were 
only  about  one-half  as  much  as  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  Philippine  tobacco, 
at  Ih.k  million  pounds  on  J'oly  1,  were  7  percent  lower  than  the  record  level  of 
a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  other  foreign  grown  cigar  leaf  on  July  1,  1963?  totaled 
31.8  million  pounds  (unstemraed  weight),  kh  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
(See  page  ^1  for  the  July  1,  I963,  quanti^ies  by  countries  of  origin.)  The 
total  foreign-grown  cigar  tobacco  stocks  as  of  July  1,  1963?  were  constituted  as 
follows:     Cuban,  31  percent;  Philippine,  22  percent;    Colombian,  15^  percent; 

Dominican,  13^  percent;  Brazilian,  7  percent;  Paraguayan,  h  percent;  Indonesian, 

3  percent;  and  all  remaining,  about  h  percent. 
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During  January-July  19^3,  about  25  million  pounds  (declared  weight)  of 
foreign  cigar  tobacco  arrived  in  the  United  States — 9  percent  less  than  in  the 
same  months  of  I962.     (See  table  21.)    In  early  I962,  Cuba  was  still  a 
supplier  and  last  year  furnished  nearly  6|-  million  pounds  before  the  embargo 
annoiinced  in  early  February  came  into  effect.    Making  allowance  for  this,  imports 
arriving  here  from  all  soiirces  other  than  Cuba  rose  I9  percent,  comparing  the 
first  7  months  of  19^3  with  the  same  period  of  I962.    Cigar  tobacco  arriving 
from  the  Philippine  Republic  and  Colombia  totaled  8.7  and  6.5  million  poiinds, 
respectively--each  a  little  above  a  year  earlier.    Cigar  tobacco  from  Dominican 
Republic  and  Brazil  totaled  k.l  and  3-9  million  pounds  in  January-July  I963 — up 
sharply  from  a  year  earlier.    Also,  tobacco  arrivals  from  Paraguay  and  Mexico 
rose  sharply,  though  the  volume  was  considerably  smaller  than  from  the  countries 
mentioned  above. 

Binder :    The  19^3  acreage  of  Connecticut  Valley  type  5I  is  up  a  little 
and  type  52  is  down  a  little  from  a  year  earlier.    Average  yields  per  acre  for 
both  types  were  indicated  on  September  1  to  be  below  last  year.    Ttie  Connecticut 
type  51  crop,  at  about  2.8  million  pounds,  about  equals  last  year's  record  low 
and  the  type  52  crop,  at  about  2  million  pounds,  is  a  sixth  lower  than  in  I962. 

Estimated  carryover  of  Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  (type  5I)  on  October 

1  is  a  little  over  17  million  pounds --about  1-^  million  below  a  year  earlier. 
This  carryover  plus  the  new  crop  will  provide  a  total  I963-64  supply  of  nearly 
20  million  pounds --a  new  low.    Estimted  carryover  of  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  on 
October  1  is  near  10^  million  pounds---^  million  lower  than  a  year  ago.  This 
carryover  plus  the  small  19^3  crop  will  provide  a  total  I963-64  supply  of  about 
12^  million  pounds — also  a  new  low. 

The  1963  acreages  of  Southern  Wisconsin  (type  5^)  and  Northern  Wisconsin 
(type  55)  are  both  a  little  lower  than  in  I962  and  lowest  for  several  years. 
Indicated  yields  as  of  September  1  were  lower  than  those  of  I962.    The  Southern 
Wisconsin  crop,  estimated  at  nearly  8  million  pounds,  is  8  percent  smaller  than 
last  year  and  the  smallest  in  6  years.    Estimated  carryover  of  2k  million  pounds 
on  October  1  plus  the  new  crop  will  provide  a  total  1963-64  supply  of  type  5^ 
tobacco  of  about  32  million  pounds — practically  the  same  as  for  I962-63.  The 
Northern  Wisconsin  crop,  at  a  little  over  10  million  pounds,  is  about  7  percent 
below  1962  and  the  smallest  in  many  years .    Estimated  carryover  of  26|-  million 
pounds  is  about  1^  million  below  a  year  ago;  the  carryover  plus  the  new  crop 
will  provide  a  total  supply  of  around  36|  million  pounds  for  I963-64 — about 

2  million  lower  than  in  each  of  the  preceding  two  years. 

Wrapper ;    Acreage  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  (type  61)  is  indicated 
to  be  slightly  below  I962,  and  as  of  September  1  yields  per  acre  were  indicated 
to  be  below  last  year's  record  high.    The  crop  may  total  about  11^  million 
poiinds — 3  percent  under  I962.    The  carryover  of  type  61  is  nearly  13^  million 
pounds,  so  that  total  supply  for  1963-64  is  almost  25^  million  pounds.  This 
is  about  ^  million  pounds  below  1962-63  and  the  smallest  supply  in  k  years. 

Acreage  of  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  (type  62)  is  indicated  to  be  down  a 
little  from  I962  and  smallest  in  5  years.    About  7  percent  of  the  I962,  and  H 
percent  of  the  I963  acreage  reported  for  this  type  was  indicated  for  fire-c\ured 
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Table    3?. — Cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  types  61-62:    Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm- sales  weight) 


■Dn  ^P'nnpp "Pan r'P    1  / 

Average 

Stocks 

price 

Year  : 

Production 

July  1 

Supply 

per 

Total      :    Domestic  : 

Exports 

pound 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Connecticut  Valley  Shade-grown  (type  61) 

Average 

19lj7-ii9 

10.2 

11.0 

21.0 

8.9 

266.3 

1950 

9.1 

13.6 

22.7 

9.7 

205.0 

1951 

8.2 

13.0 

21.2 

8.3 

205.0 

1952  : 

8.9 

12.9 

21.8 

10.8 

210.0 

1953  : 

10.3 

11.0 

21.3 

9.9 

205. 0 

I95I4  : 

9.9 

11. u 

21.3 

10.2 

215.0 

1955 

8.8 

11.1 

19.9 

9.3 

215.0 

1956 

10.3 

10.6 

20.9 

9.5 

150.0 

1957  : 

11.8 

11. u 

23.2 

10.1 

205.0 

1958 

10.2 

13.1 

23.3 

10.3  6.9 

3.h 

235.0 

1959 

10.7 

13.0 

23.7 

8.6  6.1 

2.5 

210.0 

i960 

12.0 

15.1 

27.1 

11. li  8.9 

2.5 

190.0 

1961 

10.3 

15.7 

26.0 

12.2  8.9 

3.3 

235.0 

1962  : 

11.9 

13.8 

25. T 

12,0  9.2 

2.8 

235.0 

1963  2/ 

11.5 

13.7 

25.2 

Georgia-Florida  Shade-grown  (type  62) 

Average 

19U7-U9 

5.2 

3.8 

9.1 

li.3 

235.0 

1950 

6.U 

5.9 

12.3 

5.U 

200.0 

1951 

6.8 

6.9 

13.7 

5.U 

180.0 

1952 

5.8 

8.3 

lU.l 

5.8 

160.0 

1953 

U.5 

8.3 

12.8 

6.0 

195.  C 

1951+ 

6.6 

6.8 

13. U 

6.5 

195.0 

1955 

6.8 

6.9 

13.7 

7.3 

185.  C 

1956 

6.8 

6.U 

13.2 

6.1 

180.  C 

1957 

7.1 

7.1 

11;. 2 

6.7 

19C.0 

1958 

6.3 

7.5 

13.8 

6.5  1;.6 

1.9 

165.0 

1959 

7.8 

7.3 

15.1 

7.5  6.1 

l.h 

195.  C 

i960 

9.3 

7.6 

16.9 

6.5  5.5 

l.C 

200.  C 

1961 

8.8 

10. U 

19.2 

9.2  6.6 

2.6 

190.0 

1962 

10.0 

U.h 

8.5  6.i^ 

2.1 

200.0 

1963  2/ 

6.8 

8.9 

15.7 

Total  Shade-grown  (types  61-62) 

Average 

19U7-U9 

15.3 

IU.8 

30.1 

13.3  11.2 

2.1 

257.0 

1950 

15.5 

19. U 

3U.9 

lh.9  11.3 

3.6 

203.0 

1951 

lh.9 

20.0 

3U.9 

13.7  10.1 

3.6 

19U.0 

1952 

lh.7 

21.2 

35.9 

16.6  12.2 

h.h 

196.0 

1953 

II4.8 

19.3 

3U.1 

15.9  12.2 

3.7 

202. C 

195U 

16. u 

18.2 

3U.6 

16.6               12. U 

14.2 

207.0 

1955 

15.6 

18.0 

33.6 

16.6  11.5 

5.1 

202.0 

1956 

:  17.2 

17.0 

3U.2 

15.7  11.2 

U.5 

186.0 

1957 

18.9 

18.5 

37. ii 

16.8  11.5 

5.3 

199.0 

1958 

16.5 

20.6 

37.1 

16.8  11.5 

5.3 

216.0 

1959 

:  18.5 

20.3 

38.8 

l6.1  12.2 

3.9 

20U.0 

i960 

:  21.3 

22.7 

hh.c 

17.9  lU.U 

3-5 

19U.0 

1961 

:  19.1 

26.1 

U5.2 

21.U  15.5 

5.9 

2114-.0 

1962 

:  19.3 

23.8 

^.3.1 

20.5  15.6 

1^-9 

222.0 

1963  2/ 

:  18,3 

22.6 

U0.9 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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wrapper.    As  of  September  1,  yields  per  acre  for  the  Georgia-Florida  wrapper 
were  indicated  to  "be  nearly  6  percent  below  last  year  and  lowest  in  5  years; 
the  crop  niay  be  near  6,8  million  pounds — 8  percent  less  than  in  1962  and  small- 
est since  1958.    Carryover  on  July  1  was  8.9  million  pounds — 11  percent  below 
a  year  earlier  but  still  third  highest  on  record.    The  total  I963-6U  supply 
(includes  carryover  and  new  crop)  at  15. 6  million  pounds  is  about  1-^  million 
pounds  below  1962-63  and  the  smallest  in  k  years. 

1964  Marketing  Quotas  and 
Acreage  Allotments 

By  February  1,  196^,  the  1964  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
will  be  announced  for  (l)  Connecticut  Valley  binder  types  51-52  and  (2)  Ohio 
filler  types  k2-kk  and  binder  types  53-55  (principally  Wisconsin).    Growers  of 
these  types  voted  in  two  separate  referendums  in  February  I963  in  favor  of 
continuing  quotas  on  their  1963^  1964,  and  I965  crops. 

A  quota  has  never  been  in  effect  on  Pennsylvania  filler  type  kl,  Penn- 
sylvania growers  disapproved  quotas  in  Febrxiary  1962;  under  legal  provisions 
applying  to  this  type,  no  quota  will  be  in  effect  on  the  I96U  crop  unless  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  growers  engaged  in  production  this  year  petition  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  November  10  for  another  referendum  and  ap- 
proval is  voted.    Except  for  this  possibility,  the  next  referendum  for  this 
type  will  not  be  held  until  early  I965  when  the  applicability  of  quotas  to  the 
1965,  1966,  and  1967  crops  will  be  voted  on. 

For  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  (type  46),  a  quota  has  been  applied  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  for  many  years. 

Price  Supports 

For  the  kinds  of  tobacco  under  Federal  marketing  quotas  and  for  Puerto 
Rican  tobacco  type  46,  price  support  is  mandatory.    The  I963  levels  of  price 
support  are  1  percent  higher  than  last  season.    If  the  parity  index  (prices 
paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates)  remains  near 
its  present  level  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  overall  support  levels  for  the 
eligible  kinds  of  cigar  tobacco  in  1964  will  be  about  1  percent  above  I963  levels. 


The  Tobacco  Situation  is  published  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December. 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release 
on  December  30,  1963 
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Table  3^. — Cigar  tobacco  price  support  operations,  quantitnes  placed 
imder  loan,  I95O-62,  and  remaining  under  loan  Aug.  31^  19^3 


Crop 
year 


Q,uantities  placed  under  loan 


Puerto 
Rican 

type  hG 


Ohio 
types 


Conn. 

Valley, 
type  51 


Conn. 

Valley, 
type  52 


So. 
Wis. , 

type  'jk 


No. 
Wis. , 

type  55 


Total 


1950 
1951 
1952 

1953 
195^^ 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

i960 
1961 
1962 


Total 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 

i960 
1961 
1962 


Million 
pounds 

0.  3 
1.1 
1.4 

1,  k 
5.1 

2.8 

1.5 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 

.9 
.k 

.7 


21.4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


5/ 


I4illion  Million  Million  Million 
pounds        pounds      pounds  poujQds 


Total 


2.6 
.6 


E  o 


2.7 
1.2 

.8 
.4 
.1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

.1 


0.1 

1.7 

P  r  i  c 

7.8 
1.7 
2.5 
.3 
1.5 

1.6 
.8 

.2 


3.7  l.'l- 

2.7  ^.8 

Supports 

1.8  2.h 
3.^1-  1.3 


2/ 


Million 
pounds 

0.6 
.1 


5.2 
1.6 
.4 
.1 
.2 

2.6 
1.9 


.1 


0 

0 

.9 

3.2 
1.5 
.3 


1.9 
.9 

3.1 
.9 
.3 

.1 

3/ 

3.2 
4.5 

4.4 


8.5 


19.0 


25.0 


16.3 


20.0 


Remaining  under  loan  as  of  Aug.  31^  19^3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


.1 


0 
0 

.2 

3/ 

.1 

1.8 

l..'i- 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.9 
1.3 

.2 


.3 

3/ 

0 
0 
0 

1.7 
3.9 

4.2 


10  •! 


Million 
pounds 

1/11-5 
1/11.0 
1.4 
1/10.3 
12.7 

20.1 
6.2 
5.3 
2.5 
4.4 

11.5 
9.1 
1/  7.1 


1/113 


.1 


1.2 
.2 

.9 
.1 

.7 

7.8 
6.1 


24.4 


5/  .1  4.9  5.9  3-^ 

1/  Includes  2.6  million  pounds  of  I95O  crop  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  41) 
and  negligible  amounts  from  the  1950,  1951,  1953  and  I962  crops  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Havana  seed  (type  53) •    2/  Price  support    not  in  effect  be- 
cause marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  by  growers.     3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds 
4/  Substantially  all  of  these  stocks  have  been  sold  under  deferred  contracts. 
5/  The  0.7  million  pounds  placed  under  loan  has  been  sold- 
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Table  35- — ^Tobacco  leaf  represented  in  stocks  of  tobacco  sheet  on  specified  dates  1/ 


1962 

I9&3 

Types 

:        July  1 

:    October  1 

Januiiry  1  : 

...pril  1 

July  1 

Flue-cured  (tj-pe  ll-li+) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

1;000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,0c 0  lb. 

0 

:  k,0k9 

147 
3,367 
3,514 

176 
3,501 
3,677 

158 
3,8h4 
4,002 

105 

3,821 
3,926 

Burley  (type  31) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

0 

.  1,172 
1,172 

0 

1,469 
1,469 

0 

1,602 
1,602 

0 

1,849 
1,8-9 

0 

1,865 
1,865 

Foreign  grovjn  (type  90) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

223 
493 
716 

151 
438 
589 

l4l 

442 
583 

160 

477 
637 

155 
m95 
650 

Total  for  cigarettes 
(including  smoking  tobacco) 

Unstemmed 

Stemmed  2/ 
Subtotal  2/' 

223 
5,7^+6 
5,969 

298 
5,300 
5,598 

332 
5,565 
5,897 

318 
6,207 
6,525 

260 
6,215 
6,475 

Pennsylvania  (type  kl) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

61 
572 
633 

69 
584 

653 

47 
681 
728 

31 
670 
701 

30 
789 
819 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  51) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

542 
300 
842 

731 
109 
840 

551 
78 
629 

539 
82 
621 

548 
81 
629 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  52) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

217 
0 

217 

190 
0 

190 

28^ 
0 
284 

181 
0 
181 

139 
0 

139 

Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

186 
35 
221 

229 
28 
257 

130 

5 

135 

233 
1 
234 

249 
7 

256 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  6I)  ; 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

86 
260 
h46 

105 

254 

53 
265 
318 

55 
272 
327 

33 
281 

Cuba-Havana  (type  81)  : 
Unstemmed  ; 
Stemmed  : 
Subtotal 

68 
17 

85 

78 
21 

99 

0 

134 
13^ 

0 
138 
138 

0 

115 

115 

Unstemmed  : 
Stemmed  : 
Subtotal  : 

1,218 
1,365 
2,583 

1,-1-^ 
1,191 
2,005 

1,091 
1,376 
2,  67 

1,064 
1,^23 
2,487 

1,007 
1,520 
2,527 

Grand  total  for  all  types  : 

8,552 

8,203 

8,36^ 

9,012 

9,002 

Ij     Does  not  include  tobacco  stems  added  in  manufacturing  process . 
2/    Includes  very  small  quantity  of  Maryland  (tj^pe  32). 

3/     Includes  small  quantities  of  mostly  other  cigajr  types  not  separately  listed. 
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Table  37. — Federal  and  state  tax  revenues  from  tobacco  products  for 

specified  periods 


Fiscal 
year 

Federal 

State 

Total 
Federal 
and 
State 

J_iOCdJ_ 

Go-vt '  S  . 

5/ 

Total 
Federal 
State 
and 
local 

Govt ' s . 

5/ 

Pisa- 
rettes 

y 

•  Cigars 

2/ 

Che-wing, 
smoking 
and 
snuff 

Total 

3/ 

All 

tobacco 
products 

1/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Average : 

1930-31+  . 

3U3 

16 

64 

424 

19 

44^ 

1935-39 

457 

13 

61 

532 

50 

582 

19i+0-4i^-  ■ 

719 

19 

58 

800 

127 

927 

19^5 

837 

37 

57 

932 

145 

1,077 

19i<-6 

1 , 073 

41 

49 

1,166 

198 

1,364 

19^7 

1,1^5 

48 

44 

1,238 

245 

1,483 

1946 

1,208 

^7 

44 

1,300 

337 

1,637 

1949 

1,233 

46 

43 

1,322 

388 

1,710 

1950 

1,243 

42 

42 

1,328 

4l4 

1,742 

1951 

1,294 

44 

41 

1,380 

430 

1,810 

1952 

1,474 

45 

28 

1,565 

449 

2,014 

1953 

y  y 

1,587 

46 

21 

1,655 

469 

2,124 

1954 

1,514 

46 

20 

1,580 

464 

2,044 

1955 

1,504 

46 

20 

1,571 

460 

2,031 

49 

2,080 

1956 

.  1, 549 

45 

19 

1,613 

516 

2,129 

42 

2,171 

1957 

1,611 

45 

18 

1,674 

558 

2,232 

48 

2,280 

1958 

1,668 

47 

18 

1,734 

619 

2,353 

50 

2,403 

1959 

1,738 

51 

17 

1,807 

677 

2, 4o4 

53 

2,537 

i960 

1,864 

50 

17 

1,932 

923 

2,855 

65 

2,920 

1961 

1,924 

50 

17 

1,991 

1,001 

2,992 

76 

3,068 

1962 

1,957 

50 

17 

2,026 

1,075 

3,101 

72 

3,173 

1963  6/ 

2,011 

50 

17 

2,079 

1,124 

3,203 

1/ 

U 

1/  Includes  large  cigarettes. 

2/  Includes  small  cigars  axid  amounts  on  cigars  from  Puerto  Rico  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico. 

3/  Includes  cigarette  papers  and  tubes,  floor  taxes,  penalties,  etc.. 

5/  Includes  collections  in  Ha-waii  beginning  1955  and  in  Alaska  beginning  1957 • 

5/  Comparable  estimates  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1955. 

%/  Preliminary. 

7/  Local  government  collections  for  fiscal  I963  not  yet  available. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  33. — Tobacco  manufactures:     Ket  sales,  net  income,  and  profit  ratios, 

annual  19^+7-62,  by  quarters  I96I-63 


Period  ; 

Wet 
sales 

Net  income 

Profit 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

After 
Federal 
tax 

Per 
01 

dollar 
sales 

As  percentage  of 
stockholders  equity 
(annual  basis) 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

;  After 
Federal 
tax 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

After 
Federal 
tax 

ivuxiion 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

iy^( 

1  '7  A 

1(0 

luy 

0.  ( 

4.1  s 

16.6 

10.1 

Xyw  ; 

3jUOl 

257 

159 

8.3 

P 

>  • 

dd.fj 

13  •  ( 

d^\j 

1  cA 

ipo 

A  0 
0.2 

5.1 

2U.  2 

1950  : 

3.129 

oAi 

ICO 

152 

9.0 

4.9 

21.3 

11.5 

295 

129 

A  T 
0.7 

-J  A 
3.0 

21.7 

9.5 

7-7 

3'2 

in  A 
19  'O 

A  li 
0.4 

I9?i 

vAA 
5}  (DO 

338 

138 

9.0 

3.7 

9.4 

329 

156 

9.0 

4.2 

21.5 

10.2 

■J  7qA 

3^  (90 

388 

183 

10.2 

4.8 

24.2 

11.4 

3;959 

413 

197 

10.4 

5.0 

0)1  c 
24. 0 

11.7 

1957 

4,262 

220 

10.8 

5.2 

2o.O 

12.5 

1958 

4,649 

521 

249 

11.2 

5.4 

2cS .  2 

13.5 

1959 

4,905 

551 

265 

11.2 

5"4 

27  .0 

13-4 

±y  ou 

1  'JO 

577 

oAn 

2ol 

11.2 

5-5 

27.5 

13.4 

c;   'J  HA 

303 

11.9 

5-7 

20.3 

1  -J  A 

13  •  D 

xyoii 

!?>3^u 

63^ 

306 

11.9 

5-7 

27.1 

13.1 

'c^uarterly 

j.y  Ox 

± 

l,2jl 

J-30 

XX  .  d 

5-3 

'':1c;  cr 

25  •  5 

d 

162 

78 

11  Q 

29.2 

14.1 

-J 

1  At 

iDf 

An 

10  'J 
12.3 

5  '9 

29.8 

14.3 

:  1,346 

I03 

Ar> 

1  0  1 
X2  .X 

5^9 

28.9 

14.2 

1 
J- 

140 

67 

11.3 

5.4 

24.5 

11.7 

2 

:  1,357 

157 

75 

11.6 

5.5 

27.0 

12.9 

3 

:  1,385 

169 

81 

12.2 

5.8 

28.6 

13.7 

:  1,361 

168 

83 

12.3 

6.1 

28.3 

14.0 

1963 

1 

1,^49 

138 

66 

11.0 

5.3 

23.1 

11.1 

2 

l,4lfi 

170 

82 

12.0 

5.8 

28.1 

13.6 

NOTE:     The  I947-9O  data  lack  strict  comparability  with  the  series  beginning  1951. 


Compiled  and  axiapted  from  i^uarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Item 

:      Unit  or 

base 
:  period 

1962 

1963 

Last  data  as 
percentage  of 
a  year  earlier 

July  : 

August 

June  : 

July 

August. 

Average  price  at  auctions 

Flue-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

55.1 

58.2 

Closed 

1+6.2 

56.7 

97 

Burley 

XlJ* 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s 

-  e  -  d 

C  -  1  - 

0  -  s  -  e 

-  d 

Maryland 

Ct.  per  lb. 

55.3 

Closed 

52.2 

1+8.2 

Closed 

91+ 

Virginia  fire-cured 

.Ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s 

-  e  -  d 

C  -  1  - 

0  -  s  -  e 

-  d 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s 

-  e  -  d 

C  -  1  - 

0  -  s  -  e 

-  d 



Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s 

-  e  -  d 

C  -  1  - 

0  -  s  -  e 

-  d 



Virginia  sun-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

C  -  1  -  0  - 

s 

-  e  -  d 

C  -  1  - 

0  -  s  -  e 

-  d 

— 

Parity  prices  1/ 

Flue -cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

68.9 

68.9 

72.8 

73.0 

72.8 

106 

Burley 

Ct.  per  lb. 

73.2 

73.2 

77.1 

77.'+ 

77.1 

IC^ 

Maryland 

Ct.  per  lb. 

6i^.7 

61+. 7 

69.1+ 

69.6 

69.1+ 

107 

Virginia  fire-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

M-5.4 

1+5.1+ 

1+7.6 

'+7.7 

1+7.6 

105 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

14-7.0 

1+7.0 

1+8.8 

1+9.0 

1+8.8 

IOI+ 

Pl J  •  — i.  trliil  •    LItlJ  JX    ttXi  — C  UXfcrU. 

u  V  •  per  J.D  • 

4-2.1 

1+2.1 

1+1+. 5 

'+'+,6 

1+1+. 5 

Virginia  s\m-cured 

ct.  per  lb. 

1+2.1 

1+2.1 

irt..5 

'+4-.6 

i+'+.5 

XCt.     Cigdi    J.  XXJ.Ci 

\^  0  .     pcP    XL)  a 

32.6 

32.6 

33.6 

33.7 

33.6 

Conn.  Valley  cigar  binder 

Ct.  per  lb. 

1+8.8 

1+8.8 

51.9 

52.1 

51.9 

106 

Wis.  binder  and  Ohio  filler 

Ct.  per  lb. 

35.1+ 

35.1+ 

37.3 

37.1+ 

37.3 

105 

Puerto  Rican  filler 

Ct.  per  lb. 

37.2 

37.2 

39.8 

39.9 

39.8 

107 

Parity  Index  2/ 

1910-lit=100 

305 

305 

311 

312 

311 

102 

Industrial  production  index  3/ 

1957=100 

119 

119 

126 

127 

126 

106 

Employment 

Mil. 

69.6 

69.8 

70.3 

70.9 

70.6 

101 

Personal  income  h/ 

Bil.  dol. 

1+1+3.5 

W+.6 

1+62.6 

1+61+.2 

1+61+.9 

105 

196<? 

June  : 

July 

May  : 

June 

:  July 

Taxable  removals 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

1+1.3 

39.1+ 

1+8.2 

1+1.6 

1+2.1+ 

108 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

Mil. 

535.5 

520.0 

61+1+.3 

508.7 

566,1 

109 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

5.7 

1+.9 

6.0 

5.0 

5.1 

IOI+ 

Cnewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

5-7 

5.5 

5.8 

5.3 

5.6 

102 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

2.9 

2.1+ 

2.8 

2.8 

2.1+ 

100 

/iv^    UMt  U-La  0  CU.    i.  X  f^lU    O  CLll  •  J. 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

21+1+.6 

281+.0 

211.5 

253.1 

295.5 

101+ 

CigajTs  and  cigarillos 

Mil. 

3,103.9 

3,623.9 

2,619.6 

3,128.3 

3,69l+.l+ 

102 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

31+.  8 

39.6 

28.5 

33.6 

38.6 

97 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

31.5 

37.0 

26.5 

31.8 

37.1+ 

101 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

16.3 

18.7 

13.2 

15.9 

18.3 

98 

Tax-exempt  removals 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

3.5 

3.2 

l+.l 

3.3 

3.3 

103 

Exports 

Bil. 

2.1 

1.9 

2.6 

1.9 

2.0 

105 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

Mil. 

10.1+ 

9.8 

11.1+ 

11.1 

11.2 

III+ 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

100 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.1 

.1 

.1 

- — 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

98 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

20.6 

23.8 

16.8 

20.0 

23.4- 

Exports 

Bil . 

12.1 

ll+.O 

9.1+ 

11.4- 

13.1+ 

96 

Cigars    and  cigarillos 

Ml  1  . 

59.8 

69.6 

59.9 

71.0 

82.2 

118 

Smoking  tobacco 

MIX  .   X  D  . 

1.2 

1.5 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

80 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.3 

If 

.3 

)i 
.4 

100 

Wholesale  price  indexes  5/ 

Cigarettes,  reg.  nonfilter 

1957-59=100 

101.1+ 

109.5 

108 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

Jan. 1959=100 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

Cigars 

1957-59=100 

100.1+ 

100.1+ 

100 

Smoking  tobacco 

1957-59=100 

113.7 

117.1 

103 

PH  n CT  oViPTjincr  iribflpon 

108.5 

116.6 

XU  ( 

Snuff  '• 

1957-59=100 

•  107.1+ 

109.1+ 

102 

Consumer  price  indexes  (urban)  6/ 

106 

Uigarettes,  reg.  noiii±-Lut;i 

109.5 

115.9 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

Mar.l959-10U 

108.7 

112,1 

103 

Cigars 

1957-59-iuu 

100.0 

99.9 

100 

Imports  of  tobacco 

113 

Cigarette  leaf 

Mil.  lb. 

10.1 

9.9 

11.7 

10.7 

11.2 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

Mil.  lb. 

2.6 

2,1+ 

3.'+ 

3.3 

1+.1+ 

183 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarette  leaf 

Mil.  lb. 

61+. 3 

7I+.2 

53.'+ 

61+.1 

75.3 

101 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

Mil.  lb. 

2I+.I 

26.5 

19.8 

23.1 

27.5 

IOI+ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  Statistical  Summary.  ~  Continued  - 
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Item 

Unit  or 
base 

1962 

1963 

Last  data  as 
percentage  of 

period 

June  : 

July 

y  

May  : 
 u  

June 

:  July 

a  year  earlier 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco 

(farm-sales  weight) 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

3!^. 2 

30.3 

2l4.3 

35.1 

29.7 

98 

Bxjrley 

Mil. 

lb. 

6.7 

5.I4 

I4.O 

6.7 

2.2 

141 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

.1+ 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.9 

238 

Virginia  fire-  8c  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.1+ 

.14 

.2 

.2 

50 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

1.7 

1.7 

283 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

300 

Black  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

A 

.3 

.6 

.'4- 

.3 

100 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

,7 

.5 

.14 

.5 

.6 

120 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

■K- 

-K- 

-it 

Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

0 

-)<. 

0 

0 



Accumulated  from  beginning 

of  marketing  year  8/ 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

14-85. 1^ 

30.3 

396.8 

I43I.9 

89 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

32.9 

38.3 

3I4.I 

140,8 

I43.O 

112 

Kaxyland 

Mil. 

lb. 

7.8 

8.5 

6.8 

7.7 

9.6 

113 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

3.9 

'4-. 3 

I4.3 

14.7 

109 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

23.2 

23.8 

12.3 

1I4.O 

15.7 

66 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air— cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.3 

1.5 

.7 

.7 

1.0 

67 

Black  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

110 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

5.9 

.5 

^4.5 

l4.9 

83 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

.8 

80 

Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

I40 

Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco 

in  bulk 

Mil. 

lb. 

.7 

.5 

.8 

.7 

1.2 

2I40 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Mil. 

lb. 

3.7 

I4.3 

14. 1 

14. 8 

6,0 

1I40 

U      u  a 

r  z 

e      r      1  y 

d      a  t 

a 

1962 



Apr.  -Jiine  : 

July-Sept. 

Apr. -June 

:  July-Sept. 

Tobacco  stocks — 1st  of  quarter  2/ 

Domestic  types 

(farm-sales  weight) 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

2,368 

2,081 

2,5614 

?,282 

110 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

l,i+09 

1,270 

1,520 

] 

L,386 

109 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

53 

80 

62 

8I4 

105 

Fire- cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

130 

122 

136 

125 

1  no 

Dark  air-  and  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

72 

66 

7h 

69 

105 

Cigar  filler 

Mil. 

lb. 

210 

211 

220 

225 

Cigar  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

9U- 

87 

91 

814 

97 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

28 

214 

27 

23 

96 

Mil. 

lb. 

517 

I486 

719 

686 

±4- J. 

Tobacco  sheet  11/ 

Cigarette  types 

Mil. 

lb. 

6.3 

6,0 

6.5 

6.5 

108 

Cigar  Tiypes 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.2 

2,6 

2.5 

2.5 

90 

Foreign  types  (unst.  equiv. ) 

Cigarette  and  smoking 

Mil. 

lb. 

302 

303 

298 

99 

Cigar 

Mil. 

lb. 

75 

72 

67 

67 

93 

Tobacco  outlets  12/ 

Seasonally  adjusted  data. 

annuaJ.  rates,  for  charts,  p.  2 

Cigarettes 

Production 

Bil. 

531 

535 

560 

5I46 

102 

Taxable  removals 

Bil. 

!+89 

^493 

518 

511 

10I4 

Cigar  production 

Bil. 

7.14-8 

7.11 

7.31 

7.I4I4 

105 

Smoking  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

70.8 

67.1 

69.I4 

67.3 

100 

Chewing  production 

Scrap 

Mil. 

lb. 

32.3 

32.8 

33.8 

32.9 

100 

Plug  and  other 

Mil. 

lb. 

32.3 

31.3 

32.3 

30.2 

96 

Snuff  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

33.0 

33.9 

33.14 

33.7 

99 

Exports  of  leaf  (farm-sales 

Total  weight) 

Mil. 

lb. 

61+6 

565 

65I4 

560 

99 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

562 

I453 

555 

I458 

101 

1/  Based  on  data  for  month  specified.    2/  Prices  paid  by  farmers  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates.    3/  Season- 
ally adjusted,     hj  SeasonaJJLy  adjusted,  annual  rate.     5/  Excise  tajc  excluded.     6/  Federal  and  applicable  state  and  local 
taxes  included.    7/  Unstemmed  eq.uivalent.    8/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  1  for  others. 
9/  Holdings  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  including  grower  cooperatives.    10/  Reported  by  grower  cooperatives. 
11/  Weight  of  tobacco  leaf  not  including  stems  added.    12/  Data  for  most  recent  quarter  are  preliminary  estimates. 
*  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
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